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AND HOSPITAL, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 
4 In our schools we teach the three “r’s”; the fourth believe. From every standpoint, then, it is important 
' “r,” relations, human relations, it has been said, we that teachers, the unacknowledged legislators of the 
do not teach. I think this is no more true than to world, shall believe in the right things. For unless 
say that what is wrong with most Americans today is they do so, their words and eonduct, no matter how 
that they have no values. Unfortunately, the trouble noble the sentiments they are supposed to express, 
with most Americans is not that they have no values, will be recognized for the counterfeit coin that they 
» but that they have too many values of the wrong kind. are. There are today thousands of teachers in our 
» Similarly, it is not true to say that we fail to teach schools who are teaching race prejudice to their 
* human relations in our schools. We do teach such pupils. They do this not by means of prepared 
= relations not only in a negative way, but we teach courses in the subject, but by their attitudes on any 
them in an unmistakably positive way. And it is, matter in which human relations arise, by a look, an 
on the whole, a way which is of the most unfor- expression, an inflection of the voice, or the weight- 
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= tunate kind. ing of a word. Though they have never been formu- 
q In our schools organized instruction in human rela- lated in so many words the views of such teachers 
) tions, when it is not left to the coach on the football on the subject of race and race relations are clearly 
or baseball team, is generally more honored in the understood by and exert a considerable influence 
breach than in the observance. But unorganized in- upon their pupils. Such teachers do not belong in a 
struction in human relations occurs in all schools. school. The principal function of the teacher is or 
| > From the principal to the janitor, children learn should be to help prepare the child for living a 
{1% how to behave in relation to others. Not so much humane and co-operative life, not to infect his mind 
| from what they say, as from what they do. Example with the antihuman virus of racism. 
} is stronger than precept, and imitation is the most No one should ever be permitted to become a 
> immediate form of learning. Words have no mean- teacher of the young unless by temperament, atti- 
~ §) ing other than the action they produce. And in our _ tudes, and training he is fitted to do so. The teacher 
~~ schools words are activated by what the teachers is the most important of all the public servants of 
y ie _ 
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the community; for what service can be more impor- 
tant to the community than the molding of the mind 
and conditioning of the social behavior of the future 
citizen? The anything but princely stipends with 
which he is rewarded for his services suggests that 
our society does not recognize the true value or func- 
tion of the teacher. 

The school, in America, is a place of instruction. 
It is not really a place of education in the proper 
sense of that word. In conformity with the require- 
ments of a burgeoning industrial civilization tech- 
niques and technology are at a premium. What can 
be used to succeed in such a society becomes that which 
is most emphasized during the learaing period, the 
rest is sheer luxury, “frills,” “school-larnin’,” “aca- 
demic stuff,” or simply “points.” From such a stand- 
point it is but natural that Americans should come 
to believe that the function of the school is essentially 
to teach the three “r’s” in terms of the crude needs 
of an industrial civilization. 

Clearly, values here are sadly mixed. They are 
the values of the world’s largest industrial civiliza- 
tion. The value “suecess” in such a civilization is 
measured in terms of dollars. A man’s worth in such 
a civilization is not his quality but his quantity, 
quantity of dollars, possessions. 

Validation of success in terms of externals has 
become the mark of our civilization. In such a value- 
system human relations take on the ethical values 
of the salesman. To succeed you must know how to 
win friends and influence people, you must be “a 
good mixer,’ you must have lots of “contacts,” and 
you must be able to “sell” people. The idols of the 
market place reign supreme. Competition is the most 
powerful law of the land. The competitive person- 
ality governed by the ideals of an industrial society 
must always be out in front. He must be better 
than others, for to be so yields the greatest returns. 
In the world of a person so conditioned it is taken 
for granted that some persons are inferior to others 
in their capacity to achieve. To most such persons 
the notion that there are whole groups of mankind 
which are unimprovably inferior is not only accept- 
able but indispensably necessary, for it constitutes 
at once a proof of the validity of the system and an 
incentive to go ahead and reap its benefits. It is a 
fully fledged belief in the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. The fit are those who are going to 
sueceed or who have already succeeded, while the 
unfit are those who are not going to succeed, and it 
is, of course, most convenient and useful to know 
beforehand who is and what groups of men are not 


going to succeed. 
It will readily be seen that the doctrine of racism 
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is admirably adapted to the practices of imperialism 
and to the requirements of a ruggedly individualistic 
competitive society, “a graduated democracy,” as one 
sociologist cynically put it. Not that such doctrines 
are indispensable correlates of such political and 
social practices; they do, however, provide the most 
convenient rationalizations for such practices, and, 
even if they are known to be untrue, they are never- 
theless well found. 

The very large amount of mental disorder, nervous 
tension, conflict, fear, anxiety, frustration, and in- 
security which occurs in American society is largely 
due to the invariable failure of the false values by 
which men seek to live. The fact is that men cannot 
live in competition with one another without breaking 
down under the strain, however often they may at- 
tempt to relieve themselves of their frustrations and 
anxieties by attacking their scapegoats. 

Man is born for co-operation, not for competition 
or conflict. This is a basie discovery of modern 
science. It confirms a discovery made some two 
thousand years ago by one Jesus of Nazareth. In a 
word: it is the principle of love which embraces 
within it all mankind. It is the principle of human- 
ity, of one world, one brotherhood of peoples. 

The measure of a person’s humanity is the extent 
and intensity of his love for mankind. That measure 
is not the extent or intensity of his knowledge of 
the three “r’s.” We all know to what a pass our 
knowledge of the three “r’s” has brought us in a 
value system in which technology is esteemed far 
above humanity. We have been brought to and we 
stand now upon the very brink of destruction. If 
mankind is to be saved, it can be done only by re- 
placing the values of industrial technology with those 
of humanity, of co-operation, of love. It is only 
when humanity is in control, that technology in the 
service of humanity will occupy its proper place in 
the scheme of things. A most important and immedi- 
ate task is to make the people understand this. It is 
the duty of everyone capable of doing so to under- 
take this task. There must be a complete revaluation 
and reorientation of our values. 

The school beyond all else, must be considered as 
a place of education in the art and science of being 
a human being, the practice of human relations. Let 
us recall here the words of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt from the 1945 Jefferson Day Speech which, so 
tragically, he did not live to deliver: 

. . . the mere conquest of our enemies is not enough. 

We must go on to do all in our power to conquer the 
doubts and the fears, the ignorance and the greed which 


made this horror possible. 
Today, we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that 
if civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science 
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of human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together in the same 
world at peace. 

Without neglecting the important influence which 
the home constitutes, I believe that the science of 
human relationships is best taught and learned in the 
schools. We must shift the emphasis from the three 
“’s” to the fourth “r,” human relations, and place 
it first, foremost, and always in that order of impor- 
tance, as the principal reason for the existence of 
the school. It must be clearly understood, once and 
for all time, that human relations are the most im- 
portant of all relations. Upon this understanding 
must be based all our educational policies. We must 
train for humanity, and training in reading, writing, 
and arithmetie must be given in a manner calculated 
to serve the ends of that humanity. For all the 
knowledge in the world is worse than useless if it is 
not humanely understood and humanely used. An 
intelligence that is not humane is the most danger- 
ous thing in the world. 

Our schools must become institutions for the teach- 
ing of the most eapitally important of all aecomplish- 
ments, the theory and practice of human relations. 
Teachers must, therefore, be specially qualified to 
teach human relations. The importance of their fune- 
tion must be recognized and suitably rewarded by a 
society anxious to encourage the entry of the best 
kind of people into the professional privilege of pre- 
paring human beings for the art of living. There 
can be no more important task than this. It is a task 
which demands qualities of the teacher of the highest 
He must be temperamentally fitted for his 
profession, and he should himself be an exemplar 
of the art of living and the practice of human rela- 
Children would learn more from such teachers 
than from all the factually informed instructors in 
the world. 

Are these specifications visionary? I think not. 
Certainly they will not be achieved if we think so. 
I believe not only that they can be achieved, but 
that it is our moral duty to see that they are brought 
Palliative piecemeal approaches are 
If we are to cure the disease we must 
attack its causes. The white man is sick, abominably 
sick. His sickness is such that it is easily made to 
express itself in race prejudice. And yet the white 
man is no more the eause of race prejudice than is 
the colored man. It is the condition of the society 
into which he is born that determines whether he shall 


order. 


tions. 


into existence. 
not enough. 


be racially prejudiced or not. It is these conditions 


which must be changed. We now know the causes 

of the sickness. Let us, then, apply the remedy. 
Prominent among these causes are the substitution 

of economies for humanity, the substitution of so- 
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ciety for community, the substitution of competition 
for co-operation, the frustration of our children for 
the permissiveness which should be their right, of the 
piling up of unexpended aggressiveness within them, 
and the production of conflicts and insecurities inci- 
dent to the structure of a competitive society, a 
society which, on the one hand, preaches brotherly 
love and, on the other, practices self-love and the 
denial of brotherhood. 

Most human beings know that humanity, love, is 
the basic principle by which to live, yet in their 
everyday lives they, for the most part, practice the 
doctrine of self-love and are hostile toward all those 
whom they conceive to stand in the way of their 
successful attainment. The reason for this tragic 
disparity between what they know to be right and 
what they do is simply that the structure of this 
society is such that the life of the person becomes 
reduced to a competitive struggle for existence. 
Under such conditions men everywhere become nasty, 
brutish, and cruel. They become atomistic, selfish, 
individualistic. Under such a system they cannot 
do otherwise, for the first law of life is and has 
always been self-preservation, and if the individual 
will not do everything in his power to gain security 
for himself, who will? Well might he echo that 
Talmudie voice which said: “If I am not for myself, 
who will be for me? If I am for myself only, what 
am I? If not now—when?” : 

In such a society man lives for himself alone; he 
is forced to. The right of other persons to existence 
is acknowledged in so far as it contributes to his 
security. Those persons or groups who, for any 
reason whatsoever, may be conceived as constituting 
an obstacle to that achievement therefore evoke hostile 
and aggressive responses. Yet these same persons 
know from such religious training as they may have 
had that such conduct is wrong and evil. 

Were the conditions provided for such persons to 
lead the good life in harmony with all men, can there 
be the least doubt that they would take full advan- 
tage of those conditions? 

In order to live the good life it is first necessary 
If the structure of society is such that it 
makes of life a struggle for bare physical existence, 


to live. 


in which frustration and insecurity are maximized, in 
which the person is left to sink or swim entirely to 
himself, there is little time and no incentive to lead 
the good life. In an industrial civilization with its 
emphasis on success in terms of material values, suc- 
cess is generally achieved in material terms at the 
expense of truly human values. 

In American society, in short, we do not encourage 
the development of goodness, because goodness is not 


what we are interested in. Goodness belongs to a 
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frame of reference other than that in which we make 
our living. It belongs to the covert rather than to the 
overt part of our culture. What we must do is to 
enthrone goodness, human relations, in the place at 
present occupied by economics. The idols of the 
market place must yield to those of humanity. A 
society such as ours, in which human relations are 
submerged in the economic system can rescue itself 
only by submerging its economy in the matrix of 
human relations. 

And this is the task that the schools must under- 
take, no less than the rescue of man from his debasing 
enslavement to the principles and practices of an 
acquisitive society. 

Those who would have us believe that almost every- 
thing in the world is determined by economics are 
wrong. Certainly if you build a society on economic 
foundations and you make the whole superstructure 
dependent upon those foundations, economic deter- 
minism will undoubtedly be a most influentially 
operative principle. But only in a society which is 
so structured. If you identify human nature with 
economics, with production, you make of man a com- 
modity, and you create a system of material values 
which readily lends itself to exploitation. When you 
build your society upon the foundation of human 
relations, as so many nonliterate societies have done, 
the processes of getting a living are co-operative. 
No one does anything for gain, the profit motive is 
nonexistent, and the individual feels secure in that 
he knows that as long as there is anything to eat 
every member in the group will eat. The menace of 
insecurity is collectively eliminated, and individual 
destitution unknown. The determinants of conduct 
in such a society stem from social organization and 
religion, from the human relations of the group, as 
do the determinants of economic behavior. 

The motives of human beings everywhere are 
human, not economic. They are made to become eco- 
nomic only in societies in which “moneytheism” is 
the prevailing religion. If, then, we would establish 
a world of humanity we must educate human motiva- 
tions in terms of humanity and not of economies. 
We must remove economics as the dominant motive 
from human relations, and make human relations the 
dominant motive in economics. 

Let no one be deceived. Unless Western man is 
able to release himself from the degrading tyranny 
of his enslavement to the religion of economies he 
is as certainly doomed to self-destruction as all the 
portents indicate that he is. Man cannot live by 
bread alone. Physiologically, biologically, psychologi- 
cally, and socially, he can retain his health and flour- 
ish only in love of and co-operation with his fellow 


man. 
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A profit-motive, economic-struggle-for-existence go. 
ciety is a predatory society, a class-and-caste society, 
a divisive society, in which each person is an isolate 
preying upon and preyed upon by others. Economic 
security, power, and prestige are the objectives which 
determine the motivations of men in such a society, 
Under such conditions men attempt to limit the op- 
portunities for successful achievement to themselves, 
Few succeed and most men are caused to fail. This 
is the chief result, as well as the cause, of class and 
caste distinctions. The frustration and aggressive. 
ness so produced is enormous. Professor Robert K. 
Merton has brilliantly described the frustrative mecha- 
nism in our society. 


It is only, when a system of cultural values extols, vir- 
tually above all else, certain common symbols of success 
for the population at large, while its social structure 
rigorously restricts or completely eliminates access to 
approved modes of acquiring these symbols for a con- 
siderable part of the same population, that antisocial 
behavior ensues on a considerable scale. In other words, 
our egalitarian ideology denies by implication the exis- 
tence of noncompeting groups and individuals in the 
pursuit of pecuniary success. The same body of success 
symbols is held to be desirable for all. These goals are 
held to transcend class lines, not to be bound by them, 
yet the actual social organization is such that there exist 
class differentials in the accessibility of these common 
success symbols. Frustration and thwarted aspiration 
lead to the search for avenues of escape from a cul- 
turally induced intolerable situation; or unrelieved ambi- 
tion may eventuate in illicit attempts to acquire the 
dominant values. The American stress on pecuniary 
success and ambitiousness for all thus invites exagger- 
ated anxieties, hosilities, neuroses, and antisocial be- 
havior. (American Sociological Review, III, 1938, p. 
680.) 


Race prejudice and discrimination are among the 
consequences of such anarchic conditions, and these 
racial hostilities will not be removed until these con- 
ditions are removed. Henee, let it be clearly under- 
stood that teaching of the facts of race in the schools 
and elsewhere, intercultural programs, Springfield 
Plans, and the like, while they may help as palliatives, 
will not substantially solve the problem, though they 
may contribute toward its solution. The problem we 
have to solve is first and foremost the problem of how 
we can rebuild our society in terms of human values 
in which human relations are given a chance to fune- 
tion as they should. No matter what we teach in the 
schools concerning the equality of man, unless those 
teachings are provided with a social milieu in which 
they can be practiced, they will wilt and die in the 
breasts of those who are forced to adapt themselves 
to the world as they find it. 

How, then, is this problem to be solved? 
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The answer is: Through social engineering. Who 
are to be the engineers? The answer to that is: The 
children who are to be the adult members of the next 
cenerations. How are they to be prepared for their 
task? By being taught as clearly and as soundly as 
possible what the nature of our society is, why it 
must be modified and how it can be changed, and this 
must constitute part and parcel of their training in 
human relations. Thus, at once will they be equipped 
with the reason and the means of bringing about the 
new dispensation of man. 

This must be our program, courageously and un- 
equivocally expressed, for our cause is in the interest 
of every human being, of all mankind. There can be 
no nobler cause. It is up to the educators of America 
not only to be its standard bearers but with the co- 
operation of the enlightened part of our citizenry to 
undertake its realization. 

There will be opposition and there will be difficul- 
ties, but opposition and difficulties exist in order to 
be overcome. Nothing was ever achieved without try- 
ing. And each of us who is in a position to ean begin 
by trying to introduce these ideas in our communi- 
ties. Taet, diseretion, conviction, and, above all, 
courage will be required. On our side we start with 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 


Significance of the Annual Report. It should not 
be necessary to urge the college or university librarian 
to present an annual report, even though it may not 
be a requirement. He should weleome the opportu- 
nity “to present his work to interested individuals. 
It is only by keeping the college authorities and others 
informed coneerning the library that he can hope to 
maintain it in its proper place in the administrative 
mind and in the thoughts of possible benefactors.’ 
This is his opportunity to present accomplishments 
and needs to college authorities in an ordered and 
formal manner. It is a practical device for keeping 
the board of trustees and faculty posted on library 
purposes and achievements. “One of the most effec- 
tive spots in which to develop sympathy for library 
needs is with the members of the board.”? Such a 
report is an effective method of publicity. Good will 
is gained by pointing out certain achievements, needs, 
new policies, and unique features of organization. It 
is a means of educating the public as to the objectives 
of the library which will guide future activity, its 

‘William Randall, ‘‘Principles of College Library 
\dministration.’? p. 133. Chicago, American Library 


Association and the University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
2 Tbid., p. 218. ; 
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some handicaps, the greatest of these being inertia 
and the fear of failure. But we must remember that 
we have the greatest of all advantages on our side; 
first, that our cause is sound and, in addition, the 
consciousness of modern man that all is not well either 
with himself or with his world, and his desire for a 
better life. 

Our task is to convince those who need to be con- 
vinced of the soundness of our cause and the benefits 
which will accrue to all men from its adoption. In- 
telligently planned and properly presented I have 
little doubt that it will earn the support of a sufficient 
number of persons to enable it to get away to a good 
start. 

The problem of race relations is simply one aspect 
of the whole problem of human relations. If we 
would have happy race relations we must have happy 
human relations, and if we would have happy human 
relations we must have a society based on human re- 


lations. This, therefore, is what we must work to 
achieve. All else must be considered as subordinate 


and ancillary to this main task. 

We know the problem, we know the solution. Let 
us then ask ourselves the question: Are we part of 
the problem or are we part of the solution? 


By 
ELIZABETH OPAL STONE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


aims and ideals, what it has accomplished, and the 
ways in which it is hampered. It causes the librarian 
and the department heads to evaluate their work, and 
it may be the basis for establishing administrative 
policies. Thus, each member of the staff is forced to 
take stock of himself and to compare the effectiveness 
of the library with that of previous periods. It stimu- 
lates the staff to check continually upon the use made 
and the services rendered. They can learn, therefore, 
by implication any ways in which the library is falling 
short. 

Such a report should be recognized as a contribu- 
tion to source material in education on the college 


These documents are helpful to anyone work- 
b 


level.® 
ing on “social trends,’ 
ence-research material. They will aid library students 
They can note current 


and are considered social-sei- 


and practicing librarians. 
operations and practices without writing to ask about 
them. One should feel enough professional responsi- 
bility to wish other librarians to learn new methods 
and procedures. Properly written reports should be 
the best textbook for the study of library organiza 

3 Blanche Prichard MeCrum, ‘‘An Estimate of Stand- 


ards for a College Library,’’ p. 124. 2d ed.; Lexington, 
Virginia, Washington and Lee University, 1937. 
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tion, and they are sometimes so used. “...A new 
emphasis has been put upon its [annual report] im- 
portance as primary source material for the study of 
libraries and their contribution to education and edu- 
cational institutions in the United States.”® These re- 
ports become permanent records of the library, pro- 
vide the history of the library, and record its con- 
tribution to instruction. 

The aim should be that of “. . . producing reports 
that will give a full account of the year’s work in a 
form enabling investigators to study in the large the 
contribution of the college library to scholarship and 
its place in the educational program of the present 
and the near future.’ 

For Whom Is the Annual Report Intended? The 
writer of the report must have a definite public in 
mind, because it is their interests and needs which 
help in determining the content. Reports to the lay 
public, for example, should be shorter, free from tech- 
nical language or pedagogical terms, and should con- 
tain more pictures and simple graphs. Certainly the 
general public and the constituency of the college 
should be as interested in the library as in the endow- 
ment fund or the football team. If reports are pre- 
pared for too limited a circle of readers, effective pub- 
licity is lost for the library and its problems. 

In a study’ conducted by John Dale Russell and 
others in 1936, it was found that 77 per cent of those 
preparing a report send it to the president; 56 per 
cent send it only to the president, and 21 per cent 
send it to the president and some other agency or 
officer such as the board of trustees. Only two thirds 
of the libraries reporting to Russell expect the board 
of trustees to read the report. A very few do not 
expect the president to read it, and fewer than half of 
the librarians reporting expect other administrative 
officers of the internal administrative organization to 
read the report. 

Almost all authorities agree that copies should be 
sent to the president and other administrative officers, 
the board of trustees, the staff of the library, fac- 
ulty members, legislators, a selected list of alumni, and 
prospective donors. Enough copies should be sup- 
plied for the library’s exchange list, other librarians, 
and library schools. 

Even though the librarian’s report may be sum- 
marized in the president’s report, the complete report 
is still needed for circulation to faculty, to library 
schools, and to friends of the library. Russell® advo- 

4Lucy E. Fay, ‘‘College Library Reports,’’ Library 
Journal, 59: 192, March 1, 1934. 

5 Ibid., p. 189. 

6 Ibid., p. 192. 

7 John Dale Russell, Ralph M. Dunbar, and Stephen A. 
McCarthy. A. L. A. Bulletin, 30: 216—220, 282, April, 
1936. 

8 Ibid. p. 218. 
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cates sending copies of the published report to a mail. 
ing list of selected readers. 

Writing the Annual Report. The preparation of 
the annual report should be treated as one of the 
major undertakings of the year.® One should have 
an outline to follow from year to year, and notes 
should be kept. A labeled folder will prove usefy| 
if suggestions and summaries are dropped in during 
the year. Randall’® suggests that it is wise to keep 
a library journal in preparation for this report. It 
may be well to outline the report at the beginning 
of the year. In that way one’s attention is centered 
on objectives, and the members of the staff know what 
is expected of them in the way of a report. 

The material should be grouped in logical sequence, 
preferably in definite sections with topical headings, 
Succinet paragraphs and center headings aid in hold- 
ing the interest of the reader. 

The style should be interesting and readable, not 
stilted. Technical expressions, unfamiliar to the lay- 
man, should be avoided. All pertinent ideas should be 
expressed in such a way that they will be grasped 
readily by one unfamiliar with library routines. 
Graphs and tables can be effectively used to set forth 
significant facts. Statistics should be grouped in an 
appendix or section at the end of the report, rather 
than given in the body of the report. Statistics should 
never just speak for themselves. To make them sig- 
nificant there should be comparisons and discussions. 
Guy R. Lyle says that “the inclusion of too much 
solid material is a mistake if it makes reading 
diffieult.””+ 

A table of contents which lists the major divisions, 
and perhaps sections within the divisions, should 
accompany the report. 

Randall’? advocates presenting first the work of the 
whole library, then giving fuller treatment to the work 
of each department. Each department head should 
make a full report to the librarian, which he should 
abridge and include in his own presentation of the 
activities of the library. If the annual report is made 
up of a compilation of separate, signed reports, it 
loses unity and style, and never appears as readable. 

Content of the Report. It is important that the 
document contain the actual essence of what is done 
during the year. It should “aim to give a true pic- 
ture of the year’s work with particular attention to 
phases that deserve special mention because of out- 
standing accomplishments or to phases that are ham- 
pered because of particular needs.”!% Three plans 


9 McCrum, op. cit., p. 123. 

10 Op. cit., p. 131. 

11‘*College Library Publicity,’’ p. 22. Boston, The 
F, W. Faxon Company, ¢1935. 

12 Op. cit., p. 132. 

13 George H. Armacost, ‘‘ High School Principals’ An- 
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are suggested by Lyle** for the report. The first is 
to make a very complete report; the second is to give 
only a brief summary of chief events and incorporate 
summary digests of staff reports; or one may con- 
centrate on one particular phase of library activity 
each year and build the whole report about this topic. 

In his study® Russell finds only three topies which 
are included in almost every annual report. These 
are: number of volumes in the collection; number of 
new acquisitions; and statistics of outside circulation. 

“The keeping and compiling of statistics is 
costly,”2® and one should discover what is needed 
and keep only those statistics. They would include, 
of course, accessions, book records (by number of 
titles, by number of volumes, and by classes) card 
records, and records of kinds of material (books, 
serials, pamphlets, maps, ete.). 

Russell gives the following table showing the points 
covered by the twenty-five libraries which submitted 


the best reports.?? 


Percentage cf 
25 Best Col- 
lege Library 





Reports 
Treating 
Topic 
1. State of the Book Collection 
a. New acquisitions ........ 100 
b. Total number of volumes in col- 
SORE sen caret thane ieteetnnintaatets 96 
c. Detailed list of gifts and donors’ 
MAME: occdocccomnacks soetehessn 76 
d. Strength of book collection . aecauees 36 
e. Strength of periodical collection 24 
f. Weakness of book collection. ....... 32 
g. Weakness of periodical collection 24 
2. Use 
a. Cireulation for home use ................ 100 
b. Assigned reading ............. 52 
Cx: TROT regispncnstcsansbonedieccssnnnscittenoes 24 
d. Attendance ............... psthcion a 12 
e. Special extension services. .............. 24 
f. Surveys and checks on efficiency 
of service ....... sea hasisinas epee 24 
3. Preparation Processes 
Sh Carte aa gh anisesecececcseecsnossorsion peerage oe 68 
Bia RIAAR A hs co oncascr rc <acttcrteaten. gacabcs 24 
4. Personnel 
a. List of staff with positions held... 20 
b. Training and professional activ- 
BBP cscsssccncetttctins aah 40 
ce. Need for salary ‘adjustments hel 0 
d. Adequacy or inadequacy of staff 28 
C.. ECCIIN ceS 5 ip cence sedge ces 44 
5. Finance 
a. General cost of operation. ............ 56 
Di Cs eat cree cca 12 
C. COMMPArative COSES .ecesecssesrsereseceresecre 20 
€l.: INR eae ce cai eee 8 
nual Reports,’’ p. 19. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, ¢1940, 


14 “* The Administration of the College Library,’’ p. 
-~. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., ¢1944. 

‘5 Op. cit., p. 219. 

16 Lyle, op. cit., p. 

17 Op. cit., p. 220, 
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6. Building and Equipment 








A. Improvements Made o.ccccccccccccesennen 36 

Lo Se nee ae 52 
7. Instruction in Use of Library = 32 
8. Notes of Special Progress .........cccccosn 56 
9. Administrative Problems 

i. Se oh... 24 

EE 16 
10. Statement of Objectives 

he 32 

ET ee eS a 36 


Wilson'® suggests that any experiments be included, 
since they may. save the librarian from repeating 
errors, or they may be helpful to other librarians. 
Any attempts to increase the usefulness of the library 
should be explained. He lists also “changes in or- 
ganization and method” and says that information 
concerning work done should be included to clarify 
and enforce the library’s request for support. The 
administration needs a precise statement of conditions 
and needs, because they are not very familiar with 
library processes and services. 

Luey E. Fay’? would also include the historical 
development of the library and give a complete list 
of staff members. Any additions to special collections 
should be noted as being of interest to the research 
worker and to the specialist in the field. 

There are many interesting facts which can be 
shown to distinct advantage in graphie form, e.g., 
how many books the average student borrowed an- 
nually during different years. Or, one may show the 
expenditure for the library and the per-capita ex- 
penditure in comparison with other colleges. 

One might take a typical day in each department, 
as Compton?® did for his public-library report, and 
show what is done. Thus one would indicate number 
of books ordered, number cataloged, number of cards 
filed, number of books circulated, number of refer- 
ence questions answered, ete. 

“As a conclusion, it is good practice to look for- 
ward into the future and to the things 
planned, needed, and desired to give the library its 
921 


mention 


proper place in the college. 

Conclusion. Since the annual report is one of the 
most effective means of publicity it would be well 
to have a brief summary printed in newspapers and 
the alumni bulletin. The highlights may be printed 
in one issue of the book bulletin. One librarian?* 


18 Louis Round Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber, ‘‘ The 
University Library,’’ p. 517. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, ¢1945. 

19 **College Library Reports,’ 
189-192, March 1, 193 

20 Charles H. Compton, ‘‘What St. Louisans Read: 
Six Reports Tell the Story,’’ Wilson Library Bulletin, 
20: 725-730, June, 1946. 

21 Randall, op. cit., p. 132. 

22 John Hall Jacobs, ‘‘Annual Report,’’ Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, 21: 524, March, 1947. 


; 


Library Journal, 59: 


° 
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tells of including with the annual report a letter 
presenting the highlights and a definite challenge. 
So much publicity was afforded through the press 
that their appropriation was almost doubled. 


Eve te «so 
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So important is the annual report considered that 
some libraries employ an expert to prepare it. It 
also behooves the college librarian to give the time 
and effort which such a document deserves. 





THE NEA GOES TO THE DOGS 

Tue teaching profession has had a eurious and 
ambivalent history. When that history is written it 
will be found that teaching has been considered as the 
most important of all professions. Teachers have 
been described as “the guardians of the walls of a 
city.” Plato wished to make the Minister of Educa- 
tion the most important official in government. The 
status—social and economic—of teachers has not, 
however, been commensurate with the position 
ascribed to them in theory. An anthology of the 
laudatory estimates of teachers and of their actual 
treatment and status would be extremely interesting 
reading. Such an anthology should be accompanied 
with sketches and cartoons of teachers which, it will 
be found, depict the publie attitude toward the pro- 
fession more faithfully than the paeans that extol it. 
An anthology of the type here suggested would be en- 
lightening also from another point of view. It would 
indicate the extent to which a community that pro- 
fesses its faith in education carries out what it pro- 
fesses in its treatment of the teachers. 

A flood of light has been thrown on the status of 
teachers and the conditions of teaching by the evi- 
dence published in the past few years of erisis. It 
has remained for the National Edueation Association 
to interpret the significance of current conditions. 
This professional organization of teachers and eduea- 
tors, probably the largest in the world, recently con- 
ferred a life membership on Fala, thus clearly symbol- 
izing the fact that teaching is a dog’s life!—I. L. K. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
TO CONFER ADVANCED DEGREES 


Tue New School for Social Research (New York 
City) has been granted the right to confer the Ph.D. 
and M.A. degrees in addition to the degrees of Master 
of Science and Doctor of Social Science granted since 
1934, According to the announcement by Bryn Hovde, 
president, the New School is not duplicating the work 
of other degree-granting institutions in the city. The 
school is primarily concerned with adult education, and 
its curriculum is geared to the needs of mature men 
and women. The vast majority of students are not 
working for academic eredit but rather for the iove 
of knowledge. In the adult-education program only 
119 of 6,079 students are working for degrees; in the 
Graduate Faculty 358 out of 541. The newly amended 
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charter also empowers the school to grant honorary 
degrees. 


LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES AT COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 


CoLtGaTeE UNIverSITY (Hamilton, N. Y.) has devel- 
oped a comprehensive program of Latin-American 
studies as the principal feature of its new area-studies 
program. <A group of eleven courses is being offered 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree with concen- 
tration in Latin-American-area studies. A minimum 
of 36 credit hours of work on Latin-American and 
international affairs is required. Beginning in the 


- fall it will also be possible to work toward the degree 


of Master of Arts with a concentration in Latin- 
American affairs with emphasis on social, economic, 
or political aspects. The program serves the needs of 
persons planning to enter the foreign service, busi- 
ness enterprises dealing with Latin America, teaching, 
journalism, international-relations work, or related 
activities. 
The following courses wil be offered in 1947-48: 


Introduction to Latin America (Richard F. Behrendt, 
professor of international affairs, and Jorge M. Chavarri, 
associate professor of Romance languages). Geomor- 
phology of South America (David W. Trainer, Jr., as- 
sociate professor of geology). Geography of Latin 
America (Shannon McCune, assistant professor of geog- 
raphy). History of Latin America (Charles. 8. Black- 
ton, instructor in history). Spanish American Literature 
and Civilizacién Hispanoamericana (Professor Chavarri). 
Economies and Trade of Latin America, Government and 
Politics in Latin America, Latin American Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Political Thought, and Graduate Seminar in 
Social, Economic, and Political Affairs of Latin America 
(Professor Behrendt). 


Further information may be obtained from Dr. 


Behrendt, chairman, Area Studies. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN IN NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
BUFFALO 


Tue New York State College for Teachers (But- 
falo 9) will offer five new curricula in 1947-48 for 
training teachers in the education of handicapped 
children. The five areas of specialization in the de- 
partment of education for handicapped children are: 
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1. Edueation of hard-of-hearing children. 

>. Education of mentally retarded children. 

2. Edueation of orthopedically handicapped children. 
t. Education for partially sighted children. 

5. Speech correction. 


Through the co-operation of the Buffalo public 
schools, Meyer Memorial Hospital, Children’s Hos- 
pital, and Crippled Children’s Guild clinics, and the 
Cerebral Palsy School, elinies and special classes will 
be used for observation, participation, and practice 
teaching. The director of the department is M. H. 
Fouracre. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION GRANT TO COM- 
MISSION REVIVING WAR-WRECKED 
SCHOOLS ABROAD 
Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York has ap- 
propriated $75,000 to continue the Commission for 
International Edueational Reconstruction which aims 
at building funetional international understanding 
through its program to revive education in the war- 
devastated countries. Launched in September, 1946, 
by the American Council on Edueation through an 
initial Carnegie grant of $25,000, the commission, of 
which Harold E. Snyder is director, has stimulated 
and co-ordinated activities by American schools and 
organizations to provide textbooks, sehool supplies, 
scholarships, and funds for all types of educational 
facilities desperately needed abroad. The commission 
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includes among its members leaders of 22 major edu- 
cational organizations in the United States and main- 
tains close working relations with nearly 200 organi- 
zations. 

More than $40,000,000 in education services, ma- 
terials, and funds have already been provided by 
American organizations. The commission has been 
officially recognized by the U. 8. National Commission 
for UNESCO as the agency to co-ordinate American 
efforts in this field and by the Department of State, 
UNESCO, UNRRA, and various other Federal and 
international bodies, and is also co-oy rating with 
UNESCO in a world-wide campaign for $100,000,000 
in eash, books, materials, and services. 

The purposes of the commission are: 


1. To inform the American people of the educational 
needs of youth and adults abroad and to communicate to 
American organizations urgent requests for assistance, 
reported to the commission by UNESCO and other 
agencies. 

2. To assist organizations in developing effective pro- 
grams in this field and to help provide information on 
shipping facilities and exchange of personnel. 

3. To effect working relations and co-ordinated plan- 
ning between voluntary agencies in the United States and 
in other contributing countries. 

4, To stimulate international and intercultural under- 
standing through relief and rehabilitation activities in 
schools and colleges. 





Report on memberships for week ending June 23: 
sustaining, 4; active, 8. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

TnHomAs Brown Rupp, controller and acting presi- 
dent, Hamilton College. (Clinton, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed to the presideney “to serve for the period 
ending June 30, 1948, and until a successor is ap- 
pointed” to the late David Worcester whose death is 
reported elsewhere in these columns. Other appoint- 
nents are those of the following instructors: Graydon 
5. Staring (publie speaking), Frank B. Olson (mathe- 
matics), D. Bruee Otis (English), Thomas E. Colby 
and Wilbur §. Newcomer (biology). 
George Lenezowski, whose appointment as instructor 
in politieal seienee was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, February 9, 1946, has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship. 


(German), 


Henry M. Gunn, whose appointment as professor 
ol school administration, University of Southern 
California (Los Angeles), was reported in ScHoo. 
\ND Society, August 31, 1946, will sueceed Charles 
A. Howard as president, Oregon College of Edu- 





eation (Monmouth), July 1, when the latter will 
retire because of age. 

KATHERINE G. BLYLEY, Keuka College 
(Keuka Park, N. Y.), who has been serving as acting 
president since the resignation in January of Henry 


dean, 


K. Allen, president, has been named to the presidency. 


Harrison M. Davis, Jr., for the past nine years 
headmaster, Derby Academy (Hingham, Mass.), will 
sueceed John T. Holden as president, Nasson College 
(Springvale, Maine), July 1, when the latter retires, 
as reported in ScHooL AND Society, Mareh 1. Ed- 
ward C. MecKachron, whose appointment as head- 
master, Meadowbrook (Pa.) Country Day School, was 
reported in these columns, May 10, 1941, will sueceed 
Mr. Davis. 


WiuuiAM V. Houston, former chairman of the 
division of physies, mathematics, and electrical engi- 
nering, California Institute of Technology, was in 
augurated as president, Rice Institute (Houston, 


Tex.), April 10. 


THE REVEREND J. WESLEY SEARLES, superintendent 
of the Methodist Church in the Buffalo district, has 
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been appointed president, Genesee Junior College 
(formerly Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y.). 


Masor Ratrorp E. SuMNER, head of the depart- 
ment of English, Oak Ridge Military Institate (Mars 
Hill, N. C.), has been appointed president, Asheville- 
Biltmore College (Asheville, N. C.), to sueceed Clar- 
ence N. Gilbert, resigned. 


EvuGENE 8. Farry, dean, Junior College of Buck- 
nell University (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), has been named 
as president to administer the institution which has 
been granted a charter as an independent four-year 
college under the name, Wilkes College. The college, 
which will retain its affiliation with the university “in 
order that both institutions may fulfill their commit- 
ments to students who entered the junior college while 
it was a branch of the university,” expects an enroll- 
ment of 1,500 for the fall term. Gilbert S. Me- 
Clintock, an attorney of Wilkes-Barre, will serve as 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


Harvey H. MacArruur, a former teacher in Suf- 
field (Conn.) Academy, has been appointed principal, 
Friends’ Academy (New Bedford, Mass.), to sueceed 
F. Allison Grant whose intention to resign at the close 
of the academic year was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 29. Mr. Grant has been named head- 
master, Grace Church School (New York City). 


Mr. anD Mrs. Asa TENNEY are the founders and 
heads of the Tenney School (Lenox, Mass.) which will 
open in the fall as a secondary school for 50 boys, 
with emphasis on skills in reading, speech, and mathe- 
maties. Mr. Tenney has been a member of the staff 
of Deerfield (Mass.) Academy; Mrs. Tenney, at 
Eaglebrook School (Deerfield). 


THE ReverEND B. K. Horne, pastor of the Mo- 
ravian Church, Bethlehem (Pa.), has sueceeded Fred- 
erick W. Stengle as president, Linden Hall (Lititz, 
Pas). 


Davip BAILEY AND STANDISH DEAKE have been 
named headmaster and associate headmaster, respee- 
tively, Woodstock (Vt.) Country School, to succeed 
Kenneth Webb, codirector, who has relinquished his 
duties because of the demands placed upon his time 
by the administration of his two camps, Timberlake 
and Indian Brook. Mr. Webb will continue to serve 
as field representative of the school. 


Artuur Buiss Perry, acting headmaster, Milton 
(Mass.) Academy, has been named headmaster to suc- 
ceed Cyril H. Jones. 

C. L. Lirrer, president, Bergen Junior College 
(Teaneck, N. J.), will open the Berkshire School of 
Cultural and Practical Arts (Great Barrington, 
Mass.) next fall. 
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SHaun KELy, Jr. has been appointed headmaster, 
Woodberry Forest (Va.) School, to succeed J. Carter 
Walker who is retiring after 35 years of service. 


Doris PENDER THOMPSON has succeeded Ophelia 
8S. T. Carr as principal, St. Katharine’s Schoo] 
(Davenport, Iowa). Miss Carr, whose appointment 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 5, 1943, 
plans to enter another field of work in the fall. 


Bue. CritcHLow, a master at Nichols School of 
Buffalo, will become headmaster, East Woods School 
(Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.), July 1. 


Ray C. Friesner, head of the department of botany, 
Butler University (Indianapolis), will succeed Gino 
A. Ratti as dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
when the latter retires, September 1. Dr. Friesner 
will also continue to administer the department. 


Mark R. SuIsB.Es, superintendent of schools, Bel- 
mont (Mass.), has been appointed dean, School of 
Edueation, and director of the summer session, Uni- 
versity of Maine, to succeed Glenn Kendall, whose 
appointment to the chairmanship, division of eduea- 
tion, San Francisco State College, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, June 21. 


C. N. Huau Lona, Sterling professor of physio- 
logical chemistry, Yale University, has been named 
dean, School of Medicine, to succeed Francis G. Blake, 
whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, March 8, 1941. 


SHELDON D. Euuiorr, professor of law, University 
of Southern California, has been named dean, School 
of Law, to succeed William G. Hale who is retiring 
from his administrative duties but will continue his 
teaching. 


JEFFERSON B. ForpHAM, professor of law, Vander- 
bilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), has been appointed 
dean, College of Law, the Ohio State University, to 
succeed the late Arthur T. Martin, whose death was 
reported in ScuHoou AND Society, February 16, 1946. 
Harry W. Vanneman, professor of law, has been serv- 
ing as acting dean in the interim. L. L. Rummell 
will succeed John F. Cunningham as dean, College 
of Agriculture, September 1, and Edmund Secrest, 
director of the Wooster Experiment Station, January 
1. Chester S. Hutchison, junior dean of the college, 
will become associate dean in September, and John 
D. Bragg, chief agriculturist, State Department of 
Public Welfare, will become administrative secretary 
to Dean Rummell. William E. Krauss, head of the 
department of dairy husbandry, who has been divid- 
ing his time between the College of Agriculture and 
the Wooster Experiment Station for the past year, 
will return to the station on a full-time basis, January 
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1, as associate director; R. M. Bethke will continue as 
assistant director. 


Joun D. Lyons, JR., a practicing lawyer of Tucson 
(Ariz.), has been appointed dean, College of Law, 
University of Arizona. 

CHARLES Ropert WIMMER, whose appointment as 
dean, Hope College (Holland, Mich.), was reported in 
ScnooL AND Society, September 21, 1946, has been 
named dean, Hamline University (Saint Paul 4, 
Minn.), to sueceed Miron A. Morrill, who will leave, 
June 30, to aecept a post as assistant professor of 
English and journalism and director of publicity, 
Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa). Charles 
Nelson Pace, president, announced on June 9 that he 
intends to retire as soon as a successor can be named. 


J. L. Bostwick, dean of men and director of stu- 
dent personnel, the University of New Mexico, has 
been appointed dean of men, Allegheny College 
(Meadville, Pa.), to sueceed Horace T. Lavely who 
has been promoted to a professorship of philosophy 
and relieved of administrative duties to direct a 
broadened course in philosophy. 


EpitH M. WINCHESTER, assistant director, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pittsburgh 13), has been appointed di- 
rector to sueceed Charles Watkins who retires on June 
30 to accept a post as head of the department of 
chemistry, Lineoln Memorial University (Harrogate, 
Tenn.). Dennistoun W. Ver Planck, professor of 
electrical engineering, will become head of the insti- 
tute’s department of mechanical engineering, Septem- 
ber 1, sueceeding Willibald C. L. Trinks whose retire- 
ment was reported in ScHoot AND Soctety, October 
10, 1942. Thomas G. Estep has been serving as 
acting head. 


Epwix G. ScHNEIDER, assistant professor of 
physies, Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, 
N. J.), has been appointed director of a comprehen- 
sive program of research on controlled flight at super- 
sonie speeds, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The following members of the staff of the Massachu- 
setts institute will be retired on July 1: professors 
Henry.L. Seaver (history in the department of archi- 
tecture and planning) and William H. Timbie, Waldo 
V. Lyon, and Lyman M. Dawes (electrical engineer- 
ing); Arthur L. Goodrich, associate professor of 
graphies; and Arthur B. English, technical instructor 
in mechanical engineering. 


FREDERICK F, STEPHAN, professor of sociology and 
statisties, Cornell University, on leave of absence, has 
been appointed director and executive secretary of a 
five-year project at Princeton University, calling for 
a systematie analysis of educational procedure at a 
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university level under a grant of $200,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. An executive 
committee, consisting of members of the staff of the 
university, has been appointed to assist in the survey: 
J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, chairman; 
R. Kenneth Fairman, director of athletics; Francis 
R. B. Godolphin, dean of the College; Elmore H. 
Harbison, professor of history; Radcliffe Heermance, 
director of admission; Frank W. Notestein, director 
of population research; Donald A. Stauffer, chairman 
of the department of English; Everett S. Wallis, A. 
Barton Hepburn professor of organic chemistry; 
Samuel Stanley Wilks, professor of mathematics; and 
Wilbur H. York, chairman of the department of 
health and physical education. 


Peyton A. Kerr, of the department of economics, 
the George Washington University (Washington 6, 
D. C.), has been named director of the foreign-serv- 
ice-review course that is to be given for the second 
year as a 12-week course. Forty per cent of the 
graduates of the course, which was offered last year as 
an experiment, passed the examination given by the 
Department of State. 

JosePH A. Boromg, since 1943 a member of the 
staff of the library of Columbia University, has been 
appointed head of the Burgess Library, a reading 
room for graduate students in economies, govern- 
ment, history, and sociology. 


Marion E. Hawes, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of education, philosophy, and religion, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, who served as editor 
of the “Best Books” report in ScHooL AND Society 
for a number of years, has been named director of 
the Central Library Adult Division. Julia L. Certain, 
formerly librarian, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, has succeeded Mrs. Hawes. 

JoHN QO. EICHLER, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of civil engineering, Cooper Union (New 
York 3), was reported in ScHoot AND Society, Feb- 
ruary 8, has been named acting head of the depart- 
ment, to replace Kenneth C. Reynolds who has re- 
signed to take charge of instruction in hydraulies at 
the University of Southern California. 

Recent Deaths 

FLeTcHER Harper Swirt, professor emeritus of 
education, University of California (Berkeley), suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 28, according to word 
received by ScHooL AND Socrery, June 23. Dr. Swift, 
who was seventy-one years old at the time of his death, 
had served as assistant professor of education (1905- 
07), University of Washington (Seattle); assistant 
professor (1907-09) and professor of education 
(1909-25), University of Minnesota; and professor of 
education (1925-46), University of California. 
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ALFRED SOLOMON, assistant professor of French, 
University of California (Berkeley), died, June 4, at 
the age of seventy years. Mr. Solomon, who was to 
have been retired the week of June 9, had served the 
university for forty-five years. 

H. Srantey KNiGuH7, assistant professor emeritus 
of piano forte, School of Music, Yale University, died 
June 8. Mr. Knight had served the university from 
1899 until his retirement in 1939. 


Joun C. E. Voss, for twenty-three years a teacher 
of Latin in the Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
Sehool (Brooklyn), died, June 15, at the age of fifty- 
six years. 


TrRANN Lamar Couuier, professor of psychology 
and education, Washburn Municipal University of 
Topeka (Kans.), died, June 15, at the age of fifty- 
nine years. Dr. Collier had served the university 
since 1925 and at the time of his death was teaching 
in the summer session of the State University of Iowa. 


Epwarp CLARK STREETER, curator of the museum 
collections, Yale Medical Library, died, June 17, at 
the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Streeter had 
served as lecturer on the history of medicine (1920- 
28), Harvard Medical School, and professor of the 
history of medicine (1924-28) and eurator (since 
1928), School of Medicine, Yale University. 


Emity He.ten Dutton, dean emeritus, Sweet Briar 
(Va.) College, died, June 18, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. Dr. Dutton had served as teacher of 
Latin and Greek (1891-95), Mankato (Minn.) High 
School; teacher of Latin (1896-97), Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn; instructor in Latin (1897-1901, 
1902-06), Vassar College; professor of classical lan- 
guages (1909-23), secretary of the faeulty (1913-23), 
and dean (1922-23), Middle Tennessee State College 
(Murfreesboro) ; and professor of Latin and Greek, 
head of the department, and dean (from 1923 until 
her retirement), Sweet Briar College. 


JAMES EpMoND Suraper, former head of the de- 
partment of physics, Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia), died, June 18,:at the age of seventy- 
one years. Dr. Shrader had served as instructor in 
physies (1911-12), Tufts College; (1912-16), Wil- 
liams College; research physicist (1916-22), West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company; and 
professor of physies and head of the department 
(from 1922 until his retirement), Drexel Institute of 
Technology. 


Tue ReverEND Howarp H. Provuss, principal, 
Brown Preparatory School (Philadelphia), died, June 
19, at the age of fifty-nine years. Mr. Prouse, who 
was also pastor of the Memorial Methodist Church at 
the time of his death, had served as instructor in 
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Greek and Latin (1909-11), West Jersey Academy 
(Bridgeton) ; boys’ secretary of the Central YMCA 
in Philadelphia (1911-12); and at the Brown schoo] 
as instructor in English (1912-39) and_ principal, 
vice-president, and secretary (since 1939). 


Davin WorCESTER, whose appointment to the presi- 
dency of Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) was re. 
ported in ScHoon AnD Society, October 13, 1945, 
died, June 20, at the age of thirty-nine years. Dr, 
Worcester had served as instructor in English (1934 
41) and tutor in Lowell House (1938-40), Harvard 
University; professor of English and head of the de- 
partment (1942-43), Michigan State College; in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (1943-45); and 
president of Hamilton College from October, 1945, 
until illness forced his retirement, June 14. 


Epwin Mirman HartMAy, principal of the former 
Franklin and Marshall Academy (Lancaster, Pa.), 
died, June 20, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Hartman had served as teacher (1886-90) in the 
schools of Bucks County (Pa.) and as principal of 
the academy from 1897 until its closing in 1943. 


Coming Events 

Unober the sponsorship of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
NEA, a National Conference for the Improvement of 
Teaching will be held at Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio), July 3-5. The teaching profession, with the 
help of lay leaders, wishes to focus attention upon the 
quality of teaching and to develop a program for 
stimulating improvement in instruction in the coun- 
try’s schools. Over 100 educational and lay organi- 
zations are expected to be represented at the confer- 
ence. 


Tue School and the Community will be the theme 
of the 17th annual Conference on Curriculum In- 
provement to be held at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), July 24-25. The 
purpose of the conference is “to help school people 
to understand the meaning and the operation of a 
community school.” The following persons will be 
among those addressing the two general meetings: 
Maurice F. Seay, dean, University of Kentucky; 
Edgar L. Grim, director, Community School Service 
Program, Michigan State Department of Public In- 
struction; Jess S. Ogden, University of Virginia; and 
Roy W. Roberts, head, department of voeational- 
teacher education, University of Arkansas. 


Other Items 

Errective July 1, the name of Case School of Ap- 
plied Science (Cleveland) will be changed to the Case 
Institute of Technology. 
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Tus name of Massachusetts State College (Am- 
herst) has been changed to the University of Massa- 
chusetts. This is the third name the college has 
borne in the 84-year old history of the land-grant in- 
stitution. 

Junior CoLLEGe OF CoNNEcTICcUT (Bridgeport) 
was given a charter in May permitting it to expand 
into a four-year. institution, granting the B.A. and 
B.S. degrees, and to change its name to the University 
of Bridgeport. James Herron Halsey, whose ap- 
pointment as president of the college was reported in 


Shorter Papers. 
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ScHoot AND Society, November 2, 1946, will continue 
in the presidency of the university. 


On May 15, the Governor of Florida signed a bill 
authorizing some fundamental changes in higher edu- 
cation. One result of the legislation is the change of 
name from Florida State College for Women (Talla- 
hassee) to Florida State University. The institution 
will now admit both men and women. The action was 
taken as a result of recommendations made by a Citi- 
zens Committee which has been studying education in 
the state for the past two years. 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


As we look forward to the future of our indus- 
trial society, it seems clear that one trend, tempo- 
rarily interrupted by the war, will continue. This 
is an inerease in the number and proportion of work- 
ers in the white-collar fields, including the professions 
and all the phases of “distribution.” Men and women 
in office jobs, whether in business, in the financial 
fields such as insurance and banking, or in govern- 
ment agencies; men and women engaged in selling, 
in advertising, in earrying on analysis and research; 
technicians; teachers; public-health and social work- 
ers—these persons form a growing proportion of our 
population. 

It is elear also that such salaried workers are in- 
creasingly caught in the “squeeze” as costs of living 
rise fast and salaries rise slowly, if at all. They are 
faced with the same basie problems as all other em; 
ployed persons: lack of security in the job, lack of 
control over the conditions under which they work, 
lack of status in a mechanized economic world. It 
has been said, “They are unorganized in a world in 
which big organizations and not individuals make up 
the effective units.” 

For fifteen years a labor school for the study of 
white-collar problems has been serving such men and 
women. Through a two-week resident summer school 
and a number of local institutes the program of the 
Summer School for Office Workers reaches every year 
several hundred young men and women active in 
white-collar unions and other community and group- 
work organizations. As in all labor schools, the aim 
of such study is effective group action, growing out 
of a greater understanding of the forces affecting 
the students’ eeconomie and social lives. The study 
program of this white-collar school is unique in that 
it is carrying on the principles and methods of that 
form of progressive adult education known as work- 
ers’ education, with an oceupational group which is 
only beginning to outgrow its middle-class individual- 





ism and to be concerned with its relation to other 
workers and with the place of labor as a force in 
the economic and social scene. 

The method used in the study program of the 
school is that of informal group discussion. Students 
and discussion leader work together on an adult level, 
to analyze the problems found in the students’ own 
work-life and to explore together possible ways of 
working on these problems. The student is stimulated 
to analyze his own experience in the light of addi- 
tional factual information and broader principles 
which the instructor can help him to discover. 

The study program at the resident school last sum- 
mer, for example, developed around a survey of basic 
economic issues. Starting with discussion of the 
salaries of the white-collar workers who made up the 
classroom group, the series of discussions broadened 
the inquiry to include consideration of the compara- 
tive wages of different types of workers, the issue of 
price rises and price control, the functions of trade- 
unions with special reference to white-collar workers, 
problems of housing and social security, and an anal- 
ysis of faetors influencing production, purchasing 
power, and full employmenf. 

Around this central core of current economic issues 
were developed discussions of community problems 
and relationships. Introductory discussions of the 
need for participation in democratic life by all groups 
in our society were followed by discussion in which 
2 problem such as housing was taken as an example 
of how a community problem can be analyzed, the 
necessary facts obtained, and action taken. The 
worker-students, with staff members acting as re- 
sources, developed two panels, one on how to get a 
group of organizations in a community to act jointly 
on a common problem, and one on stimulating politi- 
eal action on the community level. Further work on 
community action focused on the study of techniques 
for removing discrimination against minority groups, 
and on the methods of stimulating white-collar work- 
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ers to group action through trade-union organization, 
using an approach based on psychological as well as 
economic factors. 

Throughout the school session, special attention was 
given to the matter of developing further thinking 
and study, and to methods of making others aware 
and interested in social problems. Ways of building 
educational programs around the interests and ex- 
perience of the participants were not only illustrated 
in the study program of the school itself but were 
given conscious emphasis. The use by labor groups 
of various educational techniques, for example, the 
utilization of present radio programs as well as the 
sponsoring of their own labor programs and the 
effective use of films and filmstrips, was discussed and 
in so far as possible, illustrated, with special reference 
to the approach needed to stir middle-class white- 
collar workers into real thinking. Group singing 
and group recreation were also part of the total pro- 
gram, a program which was carefully planned to take 
place in an environment of living, working, and play- 
ing together. 

An important part of the school session is the 
“leadership seminar,” attended by union education 
directors, group workers responsible for educational 
programs, and others whose professional work makes 
a knowledge of labor education important. Members 
of the seminar have a unique opportunity to combine 
study with participation in an action program, since 
they participate in all the activities of the school pro- 
gram (each member helping in some phase of the 
work such as dramaties, the school library, or the 
recreation program), and, in addition, they meet to- 
gether daily for discussion of the aims and techniques 
of workers’ education seen against the background of 
the American labor movement and with special em- 
phasis on educational method. 

One of the tests of the value of a short resident 
school is the effectiveness of the students’ participa- 
tion in later years in the activities of their own 
organizations and their own communities, participa- 
tion which can be said to stem in part from the 
stimulus and motivation gained at the school. Former 
students of this white-collar school have over a period 
of years carried responsibilities in their trade-unions, 
co-operatives, business girls’ clubs, and in many com- 
munity groups. The students of the school last sum- 
mer are playing their part in the educational activi- 
ties of their organizations. One, for example, as 
recreation director in her local union has for the 
first time sueceeded in using recreation as a means 
of getting educational processes started. Another has 
served as program chairman for an adult-education 
conference for her organization. Another union 
member has co-operated with his union officers to 
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increase active interest on the part of union members 
in the affairs of the union, utilizing some of the tech. 
niques experienced at the school. 

Because former students of the school are interested 
in furthering education for social action among white. 
collar workers in their communities, the Summer 
School for Office Workers, working closely with them, 
has carried on local white-collar projects in a number 
of cities. In Atlanta, for instance, former students 
are active in a continuing program, in which a group 
of white-collar workers have been meeting during the 
past year and a half to study the current economic 
situation as it affects their lives and have, with the 
co-operation of the summer school, sponsored a series 
of open discussions on jobs and job security, in which 
a cross section of white-collar workers in the city took 
part. 

As another instance, students from the school in 
Richmond formed the nucleus of the Office and Pro- 
fessional Group. This informal organization has 
taken on a permanent character as a white-collar 
group concerned with study and action. A week-end 
educational conference, in which the summer school 
shared responsibility, has been held for two successive 
years, highlighting their year-round program of ac- 
tivities in such fields as consumer education and labor 
legislation. To cite one more example, a two-day 
workers’ education conference held recently in Denver 
under the joint sponsorship of the summer school 
and local groups gave special attention to white- 
collar problems and brought together a variety of 
white-collar unions and other organizations. A con- 
tinuation program grew out of the conference and 
the group is now planning toward another conference 
next year and the development of educational work- 
shops during the months ahead. 

That the resident session of the school acts as a 
stimulus to continued study and action on the part 
of white-collar workers is due in no small part to 
the fact that for many students it provides an oppor- 
tunity to begin to find themselves, to work out a new 
orientation toward life. 
a young white-collar worker who, on her return fro 
the school, found herself increasingly active in her 
Young Adult Group and in the public-affairs commit- 
tee as well as the music group of the Youth Council. 
“Many persons,’ she told her group, “asked me 
whether I had an enjoyable vacation. They kept ask- 
ing me what I learned. I still am unable to express 
my feelings. It (the school) made me get a different 
outlook on world events. I came home with great 
enthusiasm and am willing to pitch in and help by 
giving some of my time in working out a few of the 
problems that confront us all. But this cannot be 
done without your assistance. Won’t you join myself 


This is well illustrated by’ 
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and others in making our community a better place 
to live, our organization a better place for fellowship, 
and you a better citizen?” Said another student, 
“The labor movement has emerged for me as some- 
thing with dignity and power, something that will 
some day have the force of an avalanche, and I must 
be part of it.” 

It is to develop this kind of growth in thought and 
feeling and action on the part of white-collar workers 
that the summer school exists. It works closely with 
white-collar unions in all branches of the labor move- 
ment, with business girls’ clubs, and with a variety 
of community organizations having social, economic, 
religious, or intercultural programs in which white- 
collar workers participate. Through the activities of 
its students in their white-collar groups and its many 
continuing contacts with organizations in this field, 
the school plays an important educational role in the 
larger movement of white-collar workers in the coun- 
try today. 

The school’s general policy is determined, and its 
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funds raised, through a board of directors made up 
of persons experienced in the labor movement and 
in the fields of education and public affairs. Among 
these are, of course, former students and faculty 
members. The school is administered by the Ameri- 
ean Labor Education Service, and Eleanor G. Coit, 
the director of the ALES, is director of the Summer 
School for Office Workers. Funds to cover the costs 
of the school are raised largely by the organizations 
or the communities from which the students come. 
Much of the work of finding good students, working 
with them on their return from the school, and co- 
operating in the development of local white-collar 
educational programs is carried on by individuals 
and groups in the local communities who feel it is 
critically important at this time to help a large and 
growing segment of workers find their rightful place 
in our changing social and economie scene. 
ORLIE PELL 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
OFFICE WORKERS, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATER: ANTA 

ANTA. What are these eryptie initials? They 
represent our coming theatre. The American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy is about to emerge from 
the cocoon of dreams into the winged reality of full 
theatre presentations for you, from coast to coast, 
to participate in. 

Ever since the charter for a national theatre was 
granted to its original committee of sponsors by Con- 
gress over a decade ago, sporadic efforts have been 
made to establish it so that Americans, too, might 
have a theatrical institution similar to that of coun- 
tries abroad, both Occidental and Oriental. Today, 
ANTA’s staunch promoters and visionaries in the pro- 
fessional theatre, practical realists all, are determined 
to free it from the bottleneck of Broadway. Justi- 
fiably, they feel the theatre must expand as a nation- 
wide, living social and cultural organism, become 
truly a people’s theatre. ANT A’s sponsors have been 
unceasing in their zeal and devotion and tireless in 
their efforts—all quite voluntary—to bring ANTA to 
life. It has been, and still is, no easy chore. 

Leopold Stokowski, in 1931, gave the idea its orig- 
inal impetus. Stokowski was anxious to extend the 
cultural aetivities of Philadelphia, whose famous sym- 
phony orchestra he conducted at the time, beyond the 
art of musie—his orchestra, the Philadelphia Opera, 
the various choral, chamber, and ensemble groups. 
Mrs. Amory Hare Hutchinson and Mary Stewart 
French were sought out by Stokowski as capable, 


sympathetic, and energetic civic and art-minded pro- 
moters to develop sympathetically the idea. With the 
maestro’s graceful allegro vivace kick-off the ball was 
theirs. Stokowski went on to other fields, Hollywood 
and Disney, a National Youth Orchestra, which toured 
this hemisphere, to mention a few of his subsequent 
career caprices. But there was no fumbling on the 
forty-yard line. The new promoters kept their eye 
on the goal post and, after exploring the possibilities 
of establishing a Philadelphia Repertory Theatre, they 
soon realized that many of the inherent difficulties 
were not essentially local. In order to by-pass them 
and establish the coveted theatre in the “Cradle of 
Liberty” they needed a charter. The huddle of state 
legislative deliberations led inevitably to a consider- 
ation of a national charter creating the possibility of 
nationwide theatres. Their minds and hearts, no doubt, 
reeled and sank at the challenge, but they gathered 
fortitude from the very magnitude and urgeney of the 
project. With characteristic pioneer zeal the com- 
mittee applied themselves, determined to establish this 
new cultural American frontier. In their Washington 
scrimmage to get sponsorship for their bill authorizing 
the charter for the establishment of ANTA, the two 
women were ably supported by J. Howard Reber, 
lawyer and patron of the arts, and Colonel C. Lawton 
Campbell, playwright and advertising executive. Dili- 
gent proselytizing was in order. By dint of much 
purposeful banter, persuasion, cajoling, and, no doubt, 
calculated button-holing and careful cornering of the 
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necessary Officials, they were granted a charter by Con- 
gress in 1935. President Roosevelt signed the bill— 
and the Committee had a dream on its hands. 

There remained only the little matter of money. 
Where was the money to come from that would put 
ANTA into operation? Congress was busy plugging 
up leaks in the dykes in an effort to stem the eco- 
nomic deluge of the day. ANTA would have to bide 
its time, and so it remained temporarily quiescent. 
The idea of a national theatre, however, refused to 
stay put. Both President and Mrs. Roosevelt were, 
from the start, its staunch supporters, as was the late 
Harry Hopkins—then newly appointed director of the 
Federal Works Project. On Mr. Hopkins’s recom- 
mendation a Federal Theatre Project, one of four 
major arts projects, was proposed and accepted as a 
part of the WPA relief program. So it came about 
that our first national theatre, the FTP, was estab- 
lished under the brilliant and indefatigable leadership 
of Hallie Flanagan Davis, then of Vassar College, 
who, as national director, subsequently wrote what is 
probably the most significant chapter in the history of 
the American theatre to date. This despite almost 
insurmountable difficulties for, operating under War 
Department rulings as the WPA was and having as 
its primary objective a relief program, it was in- 
evitable that the FTP should be at constant logger- 
heads with the department in its efforts to establish 
a nationwide people’s theatre. The inherent contra- 
dictions brought about the termination of the FTP. 

To keep the original charter granted ANTA a dis- 
tinct and separate entity and to avoid inevitable con- 
fusion in the minds of the public, the sponsors lay 
dormant during this period as well as for the duration 
of the war by which time Robert E. Sherwood, Pulitzer 
Prize playwright, had become ANTA’s president. It 
was not until after V-J Day that activities were 
resumed. Today, ANTA is wisely eschewing Federal 
financing. Its present plans for establishing itself as 
a going concern do not include government support 
until the results warrant it. Vinton Freedley, pro- 
ducer, is now president of ANTA; Robert E. Sher- 
wood, vice-president; Gilbert Miller, producer, trea- 
surer; Rosamond Gilder, Theatre Arts editor and 
outstanding eritic, secretary. Together with Colonel 
Campbell, chairman of the board, they are carrying 
out a plan whereby the people themselves will be 
invited to subsidize ANTA. 

The plan for operation under which ANTA ac- 
quired a new lease on life was submitted by two GIs, 
Robert Breen and Robert Porterfield, the latter di- 
rector of the successful Barter Theatre in Virginia. 
The excellence of Mr. Porterfield’s organization and 
productions won him the unique reward of having the 
Virginia Legislature grant him $10,000, incorporating 
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the Barter Theatre as the Virginia State Theatre. 
This has enabled it to tour the state successfully, 
Eventually, if present plans go through, it may tour 
the nation. Robert Breen, energetic and full of 
initiative and fresh ideas, is now ANTA’s executive 
secretary. He scored an initial suecess by heading 
a committee which has at long last succeeded in bring. 
ing together the unions—Actors Equity, the Drania- 
tists Guild, and the various technical unions—on a 
basis of agreement which permitted them to present 
the Experimental Theatre in New York City at the 
Princess, proving, not only that “in union there jis 
strength”—-but also theatre. 

Here, under the expert and sympathetic guidance 
of Robert Schnitzler, five new plays of a type usually 
considered “uncommercial” were produced. These 
were: “The Wanhope Building” by John Finch, 
“The O’Daniel” by Glendon Swarthout and John 
Sacacoll, “The Great Campaign” by Arnold Sond- 
gaard, “As We Forgive Our Debtors” by Tillman 
Breiseth, and “Virginia Reel” by John and Harriett 
Weaver. None of these turned out to be of Broad- 
way calibre, but ANTA’s objective is not limited to 
this market. It hopes to produce, experimentally, 
plays that are suited to the many off-Broadway and 
nonprofessional theatres across the country, as well 
as to Broadway. The authors of the five plays had 
an enviable opportunity to evaluate their works. 
Actors, too, profited from the chance to appear in 
roles they might not obtain on Broadway. 

The audience was composed of subscribers number- 
ing 1,460, and no single admissions were sold. A 
total of $21,900 was raised by subscription—$3,000 
short of ET’s running expenses. Negotiations are 
now under way for a larger theatre for next season’s 
ET production and a greater number of plays is con- 
templated. The cost of subscriptions will be reduced 


_and single admissions will be available, all in an effort 


to popularize the ET. The New York public expects 
it, being the Experimental Theatre, to outdo Broad- 
way, and this challenge must be met if it is to sueceed. 

ANTA’s current board of directors is composed of 
outstanding leaders in all phases of the theatre. 
Prominent among them, to name a few, are: Brooks 
Atkinson and George Freedley, drama erities; Clar- 
ence Derwent, president of Actors Equity; John 
Golden, Arthur Hopkins, Guthrie MeClintie, Robert 
Porterfield, Richard Rogers, Margaret Webster, pro- 
ducers; Robert Edmond Jones and Lee Simonson, 
scenic designers; as well as several of ANTA’s orig- 
inal sponsors, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. French, and Mr. 
Reber, whose enthusiasm, after fifteen years, has not 
faltered. 

The Breen-Porterfield plan to operate and finance 
ANTA recommends setting up a Foundation for the 
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support of ‘a National Theatre, just as Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, and Guggenheim foundations have sup- 
ported other arts and sciences. This plan is not with- 
out precedence. The American philanthropist, Ed- 
ward Harkness, gave a financial grant to the British 
stage professionals that enabled Great Britain to set 
up the highly suecessful Arts Council which, during 
the war, assisted the Old Vic and the Haymarket 
Repertory, permitting them not only to carry on, but 
to turn in a handsome profit. 

The new plan is very flexible and is an all-round 
professional theatre set-up to serve the greatest num- 
ber of people with the best plays, classical and modern. 
Acceptable nonprofit theatre projects will be given 
financial aid and professional guidance. Experimental 
groups will be encouraged, and the production of 
worth-while new plays will be furthered in metro- 
politan and regional theatres. All will have profes- 
sional assistance at their disposal in the form of 
actors, writers, directors, technicians. Total or partial 
subsidies will promote technical research, experiment- 
ing in new staging forms, and a total loan will set up 
an acting company and a series of national theatres 
to establish first-class professional companies, in resi- 
dence, or by means of touring companies presenting 
only the best. One of its primary objectives is the 
taking over of entertainment for the Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals from where the USO left off. Similarly, it 
hopes to tour outstanding American companies abroad 
and present such companies as the Gate Theatre and 
the Thédtre Francais here. 

As to the Academy part of ANTA, it is to be a 
training program—not another theatre school, how- 
ever, of which there is an abundance. Rather, it will 
be a postgraduate production program where the 
choicest students, who have proved their talents else- 
where, will be perfected and made available to the 
producers, ineluding the National Theatre. The Acad- 
emy is headed by the eminent playwright and director, 
Rachel Crothers. It proposes selecting some 200 out- 
standing students from the various theatre schools and 
giving them a try-out each season. Of these 45 will 
get a two-year course under professional directors. 
The Academy may quite possibly develop its own act- 
ing company and present its own new plays. 

The plan for operation is all there, so is the 
enthusiastie ground work laid out by the many volun- 
teer officers, directors, secretarial staff, and routine- 
chore workers. Now comes the drive for the finances 
to make the dream come true. Many schemes are 
afoot. One of these is an All-Star Revival that will 
tour the country after a short season in New York, 
the proceeds to go to ANTA; memberships are being 
solicited; all part of the money-raising campaign now 
under way. 
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Obviously, the American National Theatre and 
Academy will immeasurably enrich the country with 
the infinite opportunities it will afford. Its very flex- 
ibility will permit a number of theatrical developments 
that may vary as much as the needs of the communities 
themselves, thus bringing into the limelight vast re- 
gional resources in whose historic drama, song, dance, 
legend are the true foundations of an indigenous the- 
atre art. The contributions of the members of the 
theatrical profession to the war effort have demon- 
strated their importance—and their willingness to 
give, not only as entertainers to servicemen abroad 
and at home, but in raising millions of dollars for Red 
Cross, USO, and War Bond drives. No little miracle. 
Now ANTA is fully energized to do battle for the 
richer life in peace. Who could render a greater 
service to the well-being, happiness, and cultural en- 
richment of America? 

Those interested may make further inquiry at the 
American National Theatre and Academy, 139 West 
44th Street, New York 18. 

WILLIAM BEYER 

Starr WRITER 


A SURVEY OF SALARIES IN STATE UNIVER- 
SITIES AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


THIs report is based on an inquiry sent to ap- 
proximately sixty state universities and land-grant 
colleges. Replies were received from forty-eight of 
these institutions. The questionnaire was framed in 
such a way as to give the institution some option in 
reporting salary rates. As a consequence twenty- 
seven schools submitted minimum and maximum rates 
for the various ranks in an existing salary schedule. 
Two institutions reported similar rates in a proposed 
salary schedule. Nineteen institutions that do not 
have established salary schedules reported instead the 
minimum and maximum rates currently paid at the 
various ranks, and, in addition, a measure of central 
tendency—either a mean or median salary. 

As the majority of institutions elected to report 
salary rates for the regular school year (two semesters 
or three quarters), the summary has been prepared on 
this basis. This procedure made it necessary to omit 
data from the schools reporting rates for a twelve- 
month period only. The accompanying table sum- 
marizes the information thus available. 

The table may be interpreted as follows. For 
associate professors, for example, the median of the 
minimum rates reported by forty-one schools was 
$3,285. For schools in the upper quarter, the mini- 
mum rate exceeds $3,700, and the range of the mini- 
mum rates reported is from $2,100 to $4,800. The 
median of the maximum rates is $4,400; a school in 
the upper quarter would have a maximum rate in 
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SALARY RATES IN STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
(Regular school year of two semesters or three quarters) 








Minimum Rates 


Median or Mean Rates Maximum Rates 











2 2 i 2 
Rank ¢¢ q g 2 g - 

ES Median Qi: Range BS Median Qi Range ES Median Qi Range 

zs Zs zs 
Department Heads* .. 15 $4200 $4500 $3300-4900 15 $5100 $5500 $43833-6000 
Professors® ........2- 41 4000 4200 3000-6000 16 $4506 $5375 $3600-6650 40 5200 = =6100 3600-12000 
Associate Professors .. 41 3285 3700 2100-4800 15 3720 4224 3300-4950 41 4400 4600 — 3200-8000 
Assistant Professors .. 40 2800 3000 1900-3900 15 3300 3500 2600-4200 40 3600 4200 2800-6667 
es ee 40 2000 2200 1500-3600 15 2574 2786 2200-3300 40 3000 3500 2300-4000 








*In most cases department heads were included in the 


ported separate rates for department heads. 


excess of $4,600; and the range of the maximum rates 
is from $3,200 to $8,000. For fifteen schools report- 
ing measures of central tendency the median of these 
measures is $3,720 and the range, from $3,300 to 
$4,950. The four schools with the highest average 
salaries report rates of $4,224 or above. 

The results of the study may be further objectified 
by the following salary schedule which, if adopted by 
an institution, would establish its rates higher than 
those of three fourths of about forty state universities 


Research... 


rates reported for professors. Only fifteen institutions re- 


and land-grant colleges and lower than those of one 
fourth. 





Rank Minimum Maximum 
ee) all a ee - $4,200 $6,100 
Associate Professor. .......... 3,700 4,600 
Assistant Professor ......... 3,000 4,200 
MPEEUCUON os... dasiontan 2,200 3,500 


Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





ACHIEVEMENT OF VETERANS IN GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY 


A. colleges and universities are now filled to over- 
flowing. A very large percentage of the men who are 
enrolled are former GI’s; some of them have never 
been to college before, while others have returned after 
having had their education interrupted by war service. 
Concerning these men, two very pertinent questions 
have been raised. First, is the veteran profiting as 
well as should be expected from his government- 
financed college training and, second, how does his 
academic performance compare with that of the non- 
veteran with apparently the same background except 
for the difference in age and the fact of service in the 
Armed Forces? 

Several papers have already appeared in SCHOOL 
AND Society pertaining to one or both of these ques- 
tions. 

At Washington and Jefferson College, a great many 
of the veterans so far admitted have selected medicine 
or some type of engineering for their careers, and are 
required to take a considerable amount of science, in- 
cluding chemistry. The writers thought that it would 
be valuable for the future guidance of veterans to 
attempt to determine the degree of success which these 
GI’s are achieving in general chemistry. It was de- 
cided to try to measure their knowledge and mastery 
of general chemistry after they had taken such a course 
and also to make a comparison of their accomplish- 


ments with those of their nonveteran classmates. With 
this in mind, appropriate data were collected during 
the summer session of 1946. It was hoped that such 
a study would help the chemistry department at Wash- 
ington and Jefferson to answer the two questions 
raised in the first paragraph of this paper. The re- 
sults obtained should prove suggestive for other de- 
partments as well as for other colleges. 

This past summer four sections of men were en- 
rolled in general chemistry. Since most of them in- 
tended to be engineers or physicians, the course given 
was the regular, full-year general chemistry course for 
nonmajors except that it was given at a rate which 
enabled it to be completed in 12 weeks instead of in 
the usual 32 or 36 weeks. The same total number of 
clock hours was devoted to class and laboratory as is 
given in the usual year-long course.. At the normal 
rate, the course includes three lecture-recitation peri- 
ods of 50 minutes each a week and three hours of lab- 
oratory work a week. During the summer almost 
three times the usual number of clock hours a week 
were spent. A standard, well-known text was used in 
class and standard laboratory manuals were used. All 
lecture-recitation sections were taught by the writers; 
all laboratory work was supervised by Mr. John Rees 
and Mr. Joseph Field, to whom the writers are in- 
debted for assistance in collecting data. Syllabi and 
tests were constructed co-operatively, and all sections 
were taught and graded in as nearly a uniform manner 
as possible. The first semester’s class work dealt 
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largely with chemical principles; the laboratory work 
included some preparations but consisted mostly of 
simple quantitative experiments. The second semes- 
ter’s class work dealt largely with the chemistry of the 
elements and their compounds, discussed from the 
viewpoint of the periodic classification; in the labora- 
torv, a brief course in qualitative analysis was given. 

At the very beginning of the summer’s work, a “pre- 
test” was given to all students to determine the nature 
and extent of their previous training in chemistry. 
The test used was the Iowa Placement Examination, 
Series C T,, Revised, form A.1 At the very close of 
the first semester’s work this test was administered 
again to all except those who had withdrawn or who 
were clearly failing. At the end of the full year’s 
work, all students then in the course took the Coopera- 
tive General Chemistry Test, Form 1942.2 Therefore 
in addition to their course grades, the students’ gains 
on the lowa Placement Examination give some indica- 
tion as to their achievement during the first semester, 
and their seores on the Cooperative Test indicate their 
achievement during the year, Of the 78 students on 
whom data were obtained, seven failed during the first 
semester; six of these were veterans. Two additional 
veterans failed during the second semester. Hence, 
complete data are available on only the 69 students 
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given to all students on admission, was almost exactly 
the same for both veteran and nonveteran groups. 
The veteran group averaged 43.0 percentile on the 
“pre-test” but had raised its average on the same 
test to 76.8 percentile at the end of the first semester. 
This is a gain of 33.8 percentile points. The average 
course grade for veterans for the first semester was 
1.29 where A counts 3 points, B, 2, C, 1, and D, 0 
points. For the second semester, the average grade 
was 1.31. Thus the veterans’ work in both semesters 
was definitely above a “C” average. If failures are 
counted as —1 point, their semester averages are still 
somewhat above a “C.” At the end of the full-year’s 
training, the veteran group made a mean raw score 
of 92.9 on the Cooperative General Chemistry Test. 
This is considerably above the national mean as shown 
by a study of the table furnished with the tests and 
is slightly above the mean raw score for students in 
Mens’ Liberal Arts Colleges as reported by Alexander 
Calandra.t Thus it would seem that the 
achievement of the veterans studied was satisfactory. 
A comparison of the veterans’ records with those 
of the nonveterans should also prove valuable. There 
were only eight nonservice men who took and passed 
the same course. 
cases to make a statistically valid comparison. 


average 


This does not constitute enough 
How- 





I 








Vocation (%) 








% who 
N Average had had 
. Age Med. H.S. 
Eng and Others Chem. 
Dent. 
Veterans .. 52 23 75 15 10 90 
Nonveterans 8 18 37.5 37.5 25 100 








who passed both semesters, 61 of whom were veterans. 
Nine of these veterans had had some previous college 
training in chemistry ranging from a few weeks to a 
full year, including some who had had two quarters 
in an Army Specialized Training Program. In order 
to have veteran and nonveteran groups with as nearly 
as possible equal chances for success in the course, 
except for the difference in age and the fact of war 
service, these nine are not included in the study. An- 
other fact which helps to indicate that approximately 
equal groups were obtained is that the average score 
made on the Psychological Examination,’ which was 

1 Extension Division, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

2 Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York, N. ¥. 
3’ American Council on Edueation, ‘‘ Psychological Ex- 


amination for College Freshmen,’’ 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


’ ITRe;yn 
“Pre-Test”’ Percentiles* CO-OP TEST 














Ave Raw Score Av. 
im —— 2nd 
Av.at Be- Av.at Av. Gain Sem. Sem. 
ginning end During Grade Range Mean Grade 
1st Sem. ist Sem, Ist Sem. 
43.0 76.8 33.8 1.29 54-151 92.9 1.31 
50.4 79.6 29.2 1.50 56-129 90.4 1.25 


* All percentiles were calculated from the tables furnished with the tests. 


the veteran and nonveteran were so 


similar in voeational goals, average psychological-test 


ever, groups 
score, and previous training in chemistry that some 
tentative comparisons may not be out of order. The 
nonveterans were, of course, younger, averaging 18 
years of age. They did slightly better than the GI’s 
on the “pre-test,” averaging 50.4 percentile at the 
beginning of the first semester and 79.6 at the end. 
Their average percentile gain, though, was less than 
that of the veterans, 29.2 compared to 33.8. All of 
them had had high-school chemistry recently and while 
90 per cent of the veterans had also had high-school 
chemistry, in some eases it had been as long as ten 
or more years previously. The average first-semester 
grade of the nonveterans was also better than that 


of the veterans, being 1.50. However, it seems that 


4J. Chem. Education (March, 1943), vol. - 
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by the end of the year’s course, the veterans had a_ elementary psychology students.?, The median seale 


little more than caught up with them. On the Co- value of the statements marked is the attitude secre. fo 

operative Test the nonveterans had a mean raw score’ A high scale value means a favorable attitude; a low to 

of 90.4 and their average second-semester grade was scale value, an unfavorable attitude. The scale valye N: 

1.25. of 6 represents indifference toward the race or na- va 

The results of this study indicate that, on the tionality, attitude toward which is being measured, tr. 

average, the veterans included did satisfactory work The averages and variabilities found in this study tu 

in general chemistry and achieved as much or slightly were then compared with the results found in each of ch 

, more than comparable nonveteran classmates. This the three previous studies in 1935,° 1942,* and 19455 T: 


was done in spite of the fact that near the start of It should be noted that the 1935 study was conducted 

the year’s course the veterans appeared to be inferior considerably before World War II; that the 1942 

in achievement. These conclusions are corroborated study was conducted shortly after the United States 

by the writers’ judgments. The veterans, on the whole, entered the war; and that the 1945 study was con- = 
were mature and earnest and always seemed to keep ducted at the end of the war. ‘ 


their educational objectives clearly before them. Table I presents the data for averages and variabil- : 
ity of attitudes toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, and Ge 
Pavut E. CuarK — ; ; : : , 
aa roach Nazis, that were found in 1935, 1942, 1945, and 1947, Ja 
Wiadeisiiedie cstiieiaeln Niiin siilies Although the study made in 1945® showed that the = 
WASHINGTON, PA. j averages of attitudes had not changed during the 


war,’ it is obvious from inspection that since the end 
CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD GER- of the war the means of attitudes toward the Ger- ec 
MANS, JAPANESE, JEWS, AND NAZIS mans and Japanese groups have increased substan- vi 
THE purpose of this study is to compare the pres- tially, indicating a more favorable attitude. These p 
ent attitudes of elementary psychology students at changes in means are further described in Table II. Ci 

















TABLE I st 

ATTITUDE AVERAGES AND VARIABILITY—1935, 1942, 1945, AND 1947 2} 

— — at 

Germans Japanese Jews Nazis hi 

1935 1942 1945 1947 1935 1942 1945 1947 1935 1942 1945 1947 1935 1942 1945 1947 ty 

Dt .. wivé~ean areas 114 173 335 396 114 172 335 396 2 178 396 113 173 335 396 v 
Ee Cae 8.05 7.98 8.15 8.50 6.11 3.50 3.51 4.69 6.30 6.36 6.54 6.40 4.88 3.22 3.02 3.16 

SS See 1.17 1.86 1.49 0.98 1.94 1.66 1.19 2.15 2.06 2.40 2.43 2.32 227 162 i327 1.20 re 

Ce fev ceeasa's 0.11 0.14 0.08 0.05 0.19 0.18 013 0.11 0.18 0.13 0.12 0.21 0.12 0.07 0.65 in 

th 

1! 

TABLE II de 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, STANDARD ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES, AND THEIR CRITICAL RATIOS 























Means Means Means m 
ses = Diff. SE. CR Diff. S.E. C.R. — a ee, ene 
1945 1947 1942 1947 1935 1947 i. 
Germans .... 8.15 8.50 0.35 .092 3.80 7.98 8.50 0.52 .120 4.33 8.05 8.50 0.45 .109 4.13 N 
Jananese.... 3.51 4.69 1.18 .132 8.94 3.50 4.69 1.19 .184 6.47 6.11 4.69 -0.58 .224 -—2.59 
a eI ee 6.54 640 -0.14 .176 — .79 6.36 6.40 04 .214 19 6.30 6.40 0.10 .242 41 tl 
eee 3.02 3.16 0.14 .095 1.47 3.22 3.16 -0.06 .127 — .47 4.88 3.16 -0.72 .166 -—4.34 th 
Purdue University toward the Germans, Japanese, 2 The ae ot indebted . C. H. ype for va co OF W 
: Ritase sce . og operation in administering the attitude scales used in > ce 
Jews, and Nazis, with the attitudes of similar groups 443, study to his classes in elementary psychology, and to 4 
in 1935, 1942, and 1945. Kenneth R. Oliver and Arthur J. Drucker for assistance | 
Form A of “A Seale for Measuring Attitude To- im scoring the scales. le 


: oy : 3H. H. . LL, “ i tti- 
ward Races and Nationalities,” by H. H. Grice and tudes Be fecal Ged, Bye Prag wel b 


edited by H. H. Remmers, was administered to 396 tudes, Series II, Studies in Higher Education XXXI, J 
Bulletin of Purdue University, XXXVII: 4, pp. 109-114. tl 
1 For studies concerning the validity and reliability of 4H, H. Remmers, ScHOOL AND Society, 57: 1466, pp. i 
this scale, see H. H. Remmers, and others, ‘‘Studies in 138-140. 
Attitudes—A Contribution to Social Psychological Re- 5H. H. Remmers, ScHoon AND Society, 63: 1625, pp. 
search Methods,’’ Studies in Higher Education, XXVI. 118-119. 
Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, De- 6 Op. cit. 


cember, 1934. 7 Op. cit. te 
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In the study cited above a significant® decrease was 
found during the war in the variability of attitudes 
toward our enemies, the Germans, Japanese, and 
Nazis. Table I indicates a further decrease in the 
variability of attitudes toward the Germans. In con- 
trast, a considerable inerease in variability of atti- 
tudes toward the Japanese has occurred. These 
changes in variability are further described in 
Table III. 
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able than at the end of the war. The only changes 
in variability of attitudes between the 1935 study and 
the present is in the case of Nazis, which are sig- 
nificantly less variable now. 

Since the distributions of scores vary markedly 
among themselves they are included as Table IV. 
The decided homogeneity of attitudes toward Ger- 
mans and Nazis as contrasted with the relatively 
enormous spread in attitude toward the Jews is here 


TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES, AND THEIR CRITICAL RATIOS 














S.D. 8.D. 
————— Diff. _ S.E. Cz. _—_— 
1945 1947 1942 1947 
Germans 1.49 098 -0.51 .065 —7.84 1.86 0.98 
Japanese 1.19 2.15 0.94 .093 10.11 1.66 2.15 
JOWR: . 3s eae 2.43 2.32 -0.11 124 —- .89 2.40 2.32 
Nase «sis cus 1.27 1.20 0.02 .067 30 1.62 1. 


S.D. 
Diff. S.E. CR. ——————— Dif. sn. C.R. 
1935 1947 
-0.88 .152 —5.79 1.17 0.98 -—0.19 .144 1.32 
49 .197 2.49 1.94 2.15 0.21 .226 93 
-0.08 .218 — .37 2.06 2.32 026 .239 1.09 
-0.33 .157 -—2.10 2.27 1.29 -0.98 .184 —5.33 





In Table II the means found in this study were 
compared with the means in each of the three pre- 
vious studies for each of the four groups. In com- 
paring the means in 1947 with those in 1945,° signifi- 
cant changes have occurred in the attitude toward 
the Germans and Japanese. Although the previous 
study showed that the average attitudes toward these 
eroups had not changed during the war, the average 
attitudes toward these two groups of our enemies 
have now become much more favorable. This is not 
true, however, in the ease of the Nazis. Since the 
average attitudes toward the Germans and Japanese 
remained relatively the same during the war, we find 
in comparing the means in 1947 with those in 1942 
the same results as we found above in comparing the 
1947 and 1945 averages. 

When the 1947 and 1935 means are compared, 
the attitude toward the Germans is significantly 
more favorable than it was even before the war. 
llowever, the attitudes toward the Japanese and 
Nazis are significantly lower than they were before 
the war in spite of the sharp rise in attitude toward 
the Japanese since the war ended. 

Table III presents the differences in variability 
when the standard deviations found in this study are 
compared with each of those in the three previous 
Attitudes toward Germans are significantly 
less heterogeneous in 1947 than they were at the 
beginning or end of the war. Attitudes toward 
Japanese are more variable now than they were at 
the beginning of the war at the 2-per-cent level of 
confidence (C.R.=2.49) and significantly more vari- 


studies. 


°H. H. Remmers, ibid. 

* The term ‘‘significant’’ is used throughout this paper 
to describe differences which are reliable above the one- 
per-cent level of confidence. 


SCALE VALUE 


made visually apparent. The bimodality of the atti- 
tudes toward Jews and Japanese is another note- 
worthy characteristic of these data. 

Figure 1 is a graphic presentation of attitudes 
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Fig. 1. Average Attitudes Toward Germans with One 
Standard Deviation above and below the Mean Shaded. 
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by the end of the year’s course, the veterans had a 
little more than caught up with them. On the Co- 
operative Test the nonveterans had a mean raw score 
of 90.4 and their average second-semester grade was 


1.25. 

The results of this study indicate that, on the 
average, the veterans included did satisfactory work 
in general chemistry and achieved as much or slightly 
more than comparable nonveteran classmates. This 
was done in spite of the fact that near the start of 
the year’s course the veterans appeared to be inferior 
in achievement. These conclusions are corroborated 
by the writers’ judgments. The veterans, on the whole, 
were mature and earnest and always seemed to keep 
their educational objectives clearly before them. 


Paut E. CuarK 


BERNARD A. STASKIEWICZ 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, Pa. 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD GER- 
MANS, JAPANESE, JEWS, AND NAZIS 
THE purpose of this study is to compare the pres- 
ent attitudes of elementary psychology students at 
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elementary psychology students.?, The median seal. 
value of the statements marked is the attitude score. 
A high scale value means a favorable attitude; a low 
scale value, an unfavorable attitude. The scale valye 
of 6 represents indifference toward the race or na. 
tionality, attitude toward which is being measured, 

The averages and variabilities found in this study 
were then compared with the results found in each of 
the three previous studies in 1935,° 1942, and 19455 
It should be noted that the 1935 study was conducted 
considerably before World War II; that the 1942 
study was conducted shortly after the United States 
entered the war; and that the 1945 study was con- 
ducted at the end of the war. 

Table I presents the data for averages and variabil- 
ity of attitudes toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, and 
Nazis, that were found in 1935, 1942, 1945, and 1947. 
Although the study made in 1945° showed that the 
averages of attitudes had not changed during the 
war,’ it is obvious from inspection that since the end 
of the war the means of attitudes toward the Ger- 
mans and Japanese groups have increased substan- 
tially, indicating a more favorable attitude. These 
changes in means are further described in Table II. 


TABLE I 
ATTITUDE AVERAGES AND VARIABILITY—1935, 1942, 1945, AND 1947 








Germans Japanese 





1935 1942 1945 1947 1935 1942 1945 


1947 1935 1942 1945 1947 1935 1942 1945 1947 





Dh: teNne $0 ojos pie’ oie 114 173 335 396 114 172 335 
ae 8.05 7.98 8.15 8.50 6.11 3.50 3.51 
RD,” bos 00 seens 1.17 1.86 1.49 0.98 1.94 1.66 1.19 
BSB sn scwcd 0.11 0.14 0.08 0.05 0.19 0.18 0.13 


396 112 173 335 396 113 173 335 396 
4.69 6.30 6.36 6.54 6.40 4.88 3.22 3.02 3.16 
2.15 2.06 2.40 2.43 2.32 2.27 1.62 1.27 1.29 
0.11 0.19 0.18 0.13 0.12 0.21 0.12 0.07 0.65 





TABLE II 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, STANDARD ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES, AND THEIR CRITICAL RATIOS 














Means Means Means 
———n IS £8 GER ——— ss Te, 8.2. CR. ———— Dif: 8.EB. CR. 
1945 1947 1942 1947 1935 1947 
Germans .... 8.15 8.50 0.35 .092 3.80 7.98 8.50 0.52 .120 4.33 8.05 8.50 0.45 .109 4.13 
Jananese .... 3.51 4.69 1.18 .1382 8.94 3.50 4.69 1.19 .184 6.47 6.11 4.69 -0.58 .224 —2.59 
ae 6.54 640 -0.14 .176 — .79 6.36 6.4 .04 .214 19 6.30 6.40 0.10 .242 41 
ae 3.02 3.16 0.14 .095 1.47 3.22 3.16 -—0.06 .127 —- 47 4.88 3.16 -0.72 .166 -4.34 





Purdue University toward the Germans, Japanese, 
Jews, and Nazis, with the attitudes of similar groups 
in 1935, 1942, and 1945. 

Form A of “A Seale for Measuring Attitude To- 
ward Races and Nationalities,” by H. H. Grice and 
edited by H. H. Remmers, was administered to 396 


1 For studies concerning the validity and reliability of 
this seale, see H. H. Remmers, and others, ‘‘Studies in 
Attitudes—A Contribution to Social Psychological Re- 
search Methods,’’ Studies in Higher Education, XXVI. 
Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, De- 
cember, 1934. 


2 The writers are indebted to C. H. Lawshe for his co- 
operation in administering the attitude scales used in 
this study to his classes in elementary psychology, and to 
Kenneth R. Oliver and Arthur J. Drucker for assistance 
in scoring the scales, 

3H. H. Remmers and C. L. Morgan, ‘‘Changing Atti- 
tudes Toward a Racial Group,’’ Further Studies in Atti- 
tudes, Series II, Studies in Higher Education XXXI, 
Bulletin of Purdue University, XXXVII: 4, pp. 109-114. 

4H. H. Remmers, ScHOOL AND Society, 57: 1466, pp. 
138-140. 

5H. H. Remmers, ScHooL AnD Soctery, 63: 1625, pp. 
118-119. 

6 Op. cit. 

7 Op. cit. 
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In the study cited above a significant® decrease was 
found during the war in the variability of attitudes 
toward our enemies, the Germans, Japanese, and 
Nazis. ‘Table I indicates a further decrease in the 
variability of attitudes toward the Germans. In con- 
trast, a considerable increase in variability of atti- 
tudes toward the Japanese has occurred. These 
changes in variability are further described in 


Table III. 
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able than at the end of the war. The only changes 
in variability of attitudes between the 1935 study and 
the present is in the case of Nazis, which are sig- 
nificantly less variable now. 

Since the distributions of scores vary markedly 
among themselves they are included as Table IV. 
The decided homogeneity of attitudes toward Ger- 
mans and Nazis as contrasted with the relatively 
enormous spread in attitude toward the Jews is here 


TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES, AND THEIR CRITICAL 


RaTIOS 




















8.D. S.D. 8.D. 
a reeereet IE, C.R. eg ff. S.E. C ae TE” 6B. C.R. 
1945 1947 1942 1947 1935 1947 
Germans .... 1.49 098 -0.51 .065 —7.84 1.86 0.98 -0.88 .152 -—5.79 117 0.98 -0.19 .144 1.32 
Japanese 1.19 2.15 0.94 .093 10.11 1.66 2.15 49 .197 2.49 1.94 2.15 0.21 .226 93 
JOWS .cceane 2.43 2.32 -0.11 .124 — .89 2.40 2.32 -0.08 .218 — _.37 2.06 2.32 026 .239 1.09 
Nazis 2 scsma 1.27 1.29 02 .067 3 1.62 1.29 -0.33 .157 -—2.10 2.27 1.29 -0.98 .184 —5.33 





In Table II the means found in this study were 
compared with the means in each of the three pre- 
vious studies for each of the four groups. In com- 
paring the means in 1947 with those in 1945,° signifi- 
cant changes have occurred in the attitude toward 
the Germans and Japanese. Although the previous 
study showed that the average attitudes toward these 
croups had not changed during the war, the average 

ttitudes toward these two groups of our enemies 

have now become much more favorable. This is not 

ue, however, in the ease of the Nazis. Since the 
average attitudes toward the Germans and Japanese 
remained relatively the same during the war, we find 
in comparing the means in 1947 with those in 1942 
the same results as we found above in comparing the 
1947 and 1945 averages. 

When the 1947 and 1935 means are compared, 
the attitude toward the Germans is significantly 
more favorable than it was even before the war. 
However, the attitudes toward the Japanese and 
Nazis are significantly lower than they were before 
the war in spite of the sharp rise in attitude toward 
the Japanese since the war ended. 

Table III presents the differences in variability 
when the standard deviations found in this study are 
compared with each of those in the three previous 
studies. Attitudes toward Germans are significantly 
less heterogeneous in 1947 than they were at the 
beginning or end of the war. Attitudes toward 
Japanese are more variable now than they were at 
the beginning of the war at the 2-per-cent level of 
confidence (C.R.=2.49) and significantly more vari- 


°H. H. Remmers, ibid. 

* The term ‘‘significant’’ is used throughout this paper 
to describe differences which are reliable above the one- 
per-cent level of confidence. 


made visually apparent. The bimodality of the atti- 
tudes toward Jews and Japanese is another note- 
worthy characteristic of these data. 

Figure 1 is a graphic presentation of attitudes 
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Since the war, in contrast to the Germans, the varia- 
bility has inereased significantly (see Table IIT), 
while the mean of attitudes increased (see Table IT). 

Figure 3 presents a totally different picture. In 
attitudes toward Jews there has been no significant 
change in either the mean, which has remained near 
the indifference point, or in standard deviation. Even 
so, the magnitude of the Gentile-Jewish problem is 
indieated by the heterogeneity of attitudes. 

Figure 4 shows the unfavorable attitudes which 
developed toward the Nazis by 1942. Since then the 
mean has not significantly changed, but during the 
war the variability in attitudes did decrease signifi- 
cantly!® although since the war ended there has been 
no change in variability. The definite distinction 
between attitudes toward Germans and Nazis is clearly 
seen by comparing Figure 1 and Figure 4. 

Conclusions. Four measurements of presumably 
similar samples of university students during the past 
12 years (1935, 1942, 1945, and 1947) support the 
following conclusions: 

1. Although there had been no change in the aver- 
age attitude toward Germans for the years from 
1935 to 1945, the average attitude toward Germans 
has become more favorable since the end of the war. 
From 1935 to the beginning of the war, the variability 
in attitudes toward Germans had increased, but since 
that time there has been a greater homogeneity of 
attitudes steadily developing. 

2. Although a sharp shift downward in average 
attitudes toward the Japanese occurred at the begin- 
ning of war, these average attitudes remained sub- 
stantially unchanged during the war, but now that the 
war is over the average attitudes have taken a sharp 
upward turn. During the war a decrease in variabil- 
ity occurred, but since the war attitudes have become 
more heterogeneous. 

3. No significant changes have occurred in atti- 
tudes toward Jews during the past 12 years. How- 
ever, the great variability in attitudes indicates the 
magnitude of the problem. 
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Fig. 4. Average Attitudes toward Nazis with One 
Standard Deviation above and below the Mean Shaded. 
4. Like average attitudes toward the Japanese, the 
average attitudes toward the Nazis took a sharp 
drop at the beginning of the war, but since then, 
there has been no significant change. During the war 
the variability of attitudes became less, but since then 
there has been no change. 
H. H. ReMMErRS 
WENDELL F. Woop 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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HIGHER EDUCATION' 


The old-fashioned college had no women, except char- 


women. It had no administration, there being nothing 


10 Op. cit. 

'For a review of other recent books on higher edu- 
cation, see William W. Brickman, ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
December 28, 1946, pp. 464-471. 
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to administer and no building to do it in. It had no 


stadium, no engineering factory, no publicity department, 
no cavalry barracks, no all-night cafeteria, no billiard 
parlours, no club-houses, no roulette tables—in short, it 
was not a university at all. Its programme of studies 
was absurdly limited. It taught Latin and Greek—to- 
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gether with Greek and Latin—mathematies, astronomy, 
ancient history, and philosophy and spelling. Everybody 
learned everything. There was no choice. The college 
did not teach any such subjects as Deportment, Morality, 
Salesmanship, Infidelity, Hotel Keeping, Horsemanship, 
Embezzlement—in fact it taught next to nothing.— 
Stephen Leacock, ‘‘Afternoons in Utopia.’’ 

The social function of the colleges is twofold. If the 
corpus politicum shows symptoms of rigor mortis the 
function of the colleges is to administer stimulants. If 
on the other hand a paroxysm of delirium is observed, 
the colleges must suggest a very different treatment. 
The work of the colleges is justified, then, if it offers 
helpful interpretations of the social concepts of the 
epoch, or of the higher genius of the people, or of the 
still more comprehensive nature of man and his world.— 
Robert L. Kelly, ‘‘The American Colleges and the Social 
Order. ’’ 


INTEREST in the developments of American higher 
education is again at high pitch. The heat generated 
during the late war in such realms as acceleration and 
ASTP has been transferred to general education, the 
humanities, and to methods of teaching languages. 
The influx of veterans has pointed up such specific 
problems as scholastic performance and the edging 
out of beardless boys from the benefits of college 
attendance. 

Foreign observers have long wondered at the Amer- 
ican college and university, which, in administration, 
curriculum, the athletic emphasis, and “college life,” 
had departed so radically from its European pro- 
genitors.2, Nor have Americans been unconscious of 
tendencies which called for re-examination of the 
entire structure and function of the college. At va- 
rious times in the previous century and in the present 
one, educators and publicists subjected the college to 
Those of the last three decades 
include Thorstein Veblen (“The Higher Learning in 
America,” 1918), Upton Sinclair (“‘The Goose-Step,” 
1923), Howard J. Savage (“American College Ath- 


careful serutiny.* 


leties,” 1929), Abraham Flexner (Universities: 
American, English, German,” 1930), Robert M. 
Hutchins (“The Higher Learning in America,” 


1936), and Norman Foerster (“The American State 
University,” 1937). No sooner did a critique appear 
than the philosophical fur began to fly. Charges of 
“skepticism,” “presentism,” scientism,” and “anti-in- 
tellectualism”* were countered with those of “medi- 


2 See, for example, Georg Kartzke, ‘‘ Das amerikanische 
Schulwesen,’’ Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1928, pp. 113- 
166; and Erich Hylla, ‘‘Die Schule der Demokratie.’’ 
Langensalza; Beltz, 1928, pp, 81-104. 

8 For the historical background of the college, see 
Charles F. Thwing, ‘‘A History of Higher Education in 
America.’’?’ New York: Appleton-Century, 1906. 


4 Robert M. Hutchins, ‘*‘Edueation for Freedom.’’ 
saton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943, 
pp. 35-36. 
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evalism,” “obscurantism,” and “eounter-reformation.” 


The controversies have been conveniently classified hy 
Butts® under ten heads: culture vs. cash; ivory tower 
vs. watchtower; intellectualism and bookmindednes; 
vs. intelligence and personality; discipline vs. free. 
dom and interest; great tradition vs. experimenta] 
naturalism; traditional studies vs. modern studies: 
aristocratic vs. democratic conception of the college; 
religious vs. secular conception; general education ys, 
specialization; and elective system vs. prescribed cur. 
riculum. They are still with us today. 

Regarding the critics, Cowley has remarked, 

Most of the individuals who are currently writing about 
the problems of American colleges and universities seem 
to be relatively uninformed concerning the social pres. 
sures that remade American society in the nineteenth 
century, and their comprehension of higher education is 
therefore inadequate. Colleges change with the society 
in which they live. Every one admits American higher 
education to be defective, and it is a good sign that a 
healthy spirit of criticism prevails. Our problems will 
not be answered, however, by following Flexner, who 
would have us scuttle our three centuries of history to 
follow the organizational plans of pre-Nazi German uni- 
versities; nor by following Hutchins who would revert to 
the curriculum of the Middle Ages; nor by taking seri- 
ously Foerster, who would turn back the clock to the 
practices of the Renaissance. Such programmes fail to 
take into account the nineteenth-century history of Amer- 
ican higher education. One may admit the validity of 
their critiques, yet one must of necessity postulate that 
education in America will follow the lines laid out for 
it by the cultural history of the American people.® 

This statement may not satisfy doctrinaires at either 
extreme, but it sums up aptly the dangers implicit 
in uncompromising viewpoints. 

A fair number of the volumes to be discussed in 
the present article may be described as controversial. 
Before sinking one’s teeth into those, it may be well 
to glance at the harmless historical works. 

Calvin O. Davis, professor emeritus of education 
at the University of Michigan, has written “A History 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1890-1945,” a work which he was 
qualified to produce, by reason of his three decades’ 
contact with the association. His story of the origin, 
development, problems, and activities of “the largest 
and probably the most influential of the regional asso- 
ciations in education in America” (p. 3), however, is 
not history in the strict sense of the word; it is 
not a critical appraisal, but a sketch. From a man 


5 R. Freeman Butts, ‘‘The College Charts Its Course.’’ 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939, pp. 2-10. 

6 W. H. Cowley, ‘‘The University in the United States 
of America,’’ pp. 83-84, in Edward Bradby, editor, 7 
University outside Europe. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Professor Cowley’s article (pp. 37-112) 
deserves more attention than it has thus far received. 
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of Professor Davis’s experience, the reader would ex- 
pect urbanity, not the rural-like quality of a chronicle 
of a small eollege. Most of chapter VIII and all of 
chapter X, as well as the lists of names on pp. 18-19, 
135. and 160-163, really belong in the appendix, the 
usefulness of which they would greatly enhance. The 
importance of the association’s work is splendidly set 
forth in the Foreword by Harry M. Gage, president 
of Lindenwood College: 


The social control of education by extralegal processes 
is a notable example of democracy at work on funda- 
The controls are numerous and inveterately 
involved. Various agencies are at work, operating both 
independently and through reciprocal relations. The sys- 
tem, if it may be so called, is not efficient. A wise and 
benevolent dictator could act more efficiently. However, 
the social control of education by numerous voluntary 
agencies does work. It produces good results. It is 
democracy’s way of ‘‘muddling through’’ (p. v). 


mentals. 


Not as attractively printed as the Davis volume, 
and sharing the same structural faults, yet far more 
interestingly written, is “A Short History of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools,” by Guy E. Snavely, executive director of 
the Association of American Colleges and former 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern Association. Dr. 
Snavely sueceeds in proving that the work of the 
Southern Association has been vitally meaningful, 
particularly in protecting the independence of insti- 
tutions against political interference by such minia- 
ture Fuehrers as .Huey Long, Theodore Bilbo, and 
Gene Talmadge. The book is an excellent source for 
the history of American higher education. 

The title, “The History of Phi Beta Kappa,” is a 
bit presumptuous. Written by Osear M. Voorhees, 
secretary for 30 years of the society and its official 
historian, this book is, rather, a chronicle consisting of 
long quotations and matter of strictly fraternal in- 
There is reason to suspect that all the details 
would try the patience of even the faithful brothers 
and sisters. About the only material of interest to 
the student of history are the lists of subjects debated 
at the meetings in the old days (pp. 13-14, 42, 57- 
59), and these are readily available in other books. 
The society, now 170 years old, should have subjected 
its official narrative to the same standards of editing 


terest. 


which prevail in its official organ, The American 
Scholar. 

The story of the Navy’s V-12 training program at 
Dartmouth is told in the interestingly written and at- 
tractively illustrated “Navy at Dartmouth,” by Ray 
Nash. This is a small segment:of « big movement, 
but it serves to enlighten, even if in an uncritical 
way, on how short-order education was earried on 
in the recent war. The long appendix, which reprints 
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curricula, Navy regulations, and other pertinent mat- 
ter, adds to the value of the book, which otherwise 
would have appealed to a limited few. 

How higher education recently fared in the higher 
state and Federal courts is described in some detail 
in “The Colleges and the Courts, 1941-45,” by M. M. 
Chambers, assistant director of the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Service Educational Pro- 
grams, American Council on Edueation. In all, 175 
decisions, treating a wide variety of problems, are 
cited and interpreted. Dr. Chambers has had con- 
siderable experience in research on educational law, 
and his latest publication, like its predecessor, is sure 
to become a standard reference work. 

The 11 papers comprising “Emergent Responsi- 
bilities in Higher Education,” edited by John Dale 
Russell, now of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Donald M. Mackenzie, registrar of the Frances 
Shimer College, cover the significant issues of coun- 
seling and guidance, community relationships and re- 
sponsibilities, the senior-college curriculum, and fac- 
ulty participation in institutional government. Some 
of the articles are practical, some are historical, and 
the rest are argumentative. The liveliest part of the 
booklet, which is Vol. XVII of the Proceedings of 
the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, University of Chicago, is the debate on 
faculty-administration problems between Ralph E. 
Himstead, general secretary of the AAUP, and 
Ernest C. Colwell, president of the university. A 
welcome addition to the book would have been an 
article on faeulty participation in the administration 
of foreign universities, especially in pre-Nazi Ger- 
many. 

The first full-length study of the social and eco- 
nomie backgrounds of university trustees, “Men Who 
Control Our Universities,” by Hubert Park Beck, has 
been prepared, aptly enough, under the sponsorship 
of George S. Counts. A doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted at Teachers College, this volume does not at- 
tempt to deseribe the work and influence of the uni- 
versity governing boards, but rather confines itself 
to an objective analysis of available socio-economic 
data about 727 trustees who served during the aca- 
demie year 1934-35 at thirty member institutions of 
the Association of American universities. Dr. Beck 
is well aware of the virtual impossibility of studying 
the actual workings of boards of trustees, and his 
enumeration of the difficulties of the direct method 
of research are instructive. His basie assumptions, 
which he admits to be subjective, are not unreason 
able: “(1) that the boards are more than mere figure- 
heads and actually do decide basic matters of uni- 
versity policy, and (2) that knowledge of group com- 
position in terms of the occupation, income, age, sex, 
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residence, corporation connections, ete., of board 
members is important in understanding and predict- 
ing group judgments and actions on policy issues” 
(p. 6). Special note should be taken of the final 
chapter, which is not a mechanical repetition of the 
data, as too often is the case, but a careful analysis 
of the laboriously-acquired information in terms of 
implications for higher education and social policy. 
Also included are rational suggestions for democra- 
The appended statistical 
tables, notes and index make this book valuable as a 


tizing university control. 


tool of reference. 

Much is being written—and has been for at least 
two decades—upon the humanities, liberal education, 
In the welter of claims and 
counter-claims it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 


and general education. 


the three terms; yet distinction is possible: in terms 
of area, breadth increases from left to right. Exact 
definitions will not be attempted here, although some 
may be quoted from the books reviewed. 

According to Stephen Leacock, the humanities are 
“those indefinable studies which underlie the world 
of thought and find expression in the world’s litera- 
ture, studies distinguishable only by their apparent 
How to present these subjects to col- 
lege students is the theme of “Elementary Courses in 
the Humanities,” edited by F. W. Strothmann, pro- 
fessor of German at Stanford University. This vol- 
ume, a report of the Third Annual Conference held 
by the Stanford School of Humanities, is a well- 
organized presentation of conflicting views on litera- 


uselessness.’’? 


ture and the fine arts, required courses in modern 
languages, elementary philosophy, and general hu- 
manities. These discussions are preceded by one ad- 
dress on the motion picture by Kenneth Macgowan, 
a theatrical and movie producer, and by another on 
“Liberal Education in the Postwar World,’ by Theo- 
dore M. Greene, a Princeton professor of philosophy. 

Likewise a product of a conference, this time in 
Colorado, is “Humanistic Values for a Free Society,” 
edited by Charles B. Hershey, president of Colorado 
College. By including the natural sciences within 
its purview, the Regional Conference on the Humani- 
ties gave a broader meaning to “humanities” than did 
the Stanford group. 
contain keynote talks by Colwell of Chicago and Max 
Lerner of PM, major and minor addresses, diseus- 


The conference proceedings 


sions, critical evaluations, and a synthesis. 

The purpose of “A State University Surveys the 
Humanities,” edited by Loren C. MacKinney, Nichol- 
son B. Adams, and Harry K. Russell, all of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina faculty, is “to show that 
the humanities are not merely a group of academic 


7Stephen Leacock, ‘‘The Pursuit of Knowledge.’’ 
New York: Liveright, 1934, p. 33. 
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subjects, but that they represent an ideal which ¢ay 
permeate all human activity” (p. vi). In this volume 
are 17 articles covering the humanities in the broadest 
connotation, of the term, with such personalities as 
Paul Green, Howard W. Odum, Gerald W. Johnson, 
Archibald Henderson, and John F. Dashiell as eop. 
tributors. The last article, “The Future of the Hy. 
manities in State Universities,” by Norman Foerster, 
former director of the School of Letters at the State 
University of Iowa, offers more than what the title 
would lead the reader to expect. Inter alia, Foerster 
indulges in educationist-baiting (pp. 220-223) and in 
denunciation of “the old claptrap about motivation, 
individual differences, student advising, teaching meth. 
ods, measurement of achievement, and the like” (pp. 
260-261). Even his opponents must concede that 
Foerster is one of the most aggressive and effective 
advocates of a “solider education.” Dr. Foerster’s 
chapter has been reprinted as a separate book under 
the title of “The Humanities and Common Man.” 

Hoyt H. Hudson’s posthumous “Educating Lib- 

erally,” as the title hints, is a plea for the liberal- 
arts curriculum: “the same old subjeets of philoso- 
phy, astronomy, chemistry, physics, biology, psychol- 
ogy, geography, mathematics, history, literature, lan- 
guage, politics, economics, and art” (p. 95). The 
task, according to Hudson, is to 
fight ignorance with factual knowledge, muddle-headed- 
ness with operative logic, and crassness with imagination, 
But just as these sanative forces are but phases of a 
single power, the foes are likewise interlocked and uni- 
fied. Hence the only campaign proper for liberal edu- 
cation to wage is one of combined operations—the three 
arms working in concert under a single command (pp. 
18-19). 
Lest “factual knowledge” be misconstrued, Hudson 
hastens to point out that the facts which the liberally 
educated man knows “will not be isolated bits of 
knowledge but will represent some degree of sys- 
tematization . . . [and] will have been assimilated, 
made part of the thinking of this person” (pp. 100- 
101). The style is unusually clear, and the book on 
whole lives up to the judgment of Dean John W. 
Dodds of Stanford that it is “one of the sanest con- 
tributions” (p. v) to a subject in need of sane think- 
ing. 

Still another militant friend of liberal education 
is Wesleyan University’s Fred B. Millett. After sur- 
veying experimental practices in colleges all over the 
country, he concludes that “no development in peda- 
gogical methods holds the promise for the humanities 
of the movement-back-to-the-text. Its advantages 
over other experimental pedagogical techniques are 
its inexpensiveness and its freedom from any com- 
plexity of administrative organization or program” 
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(pp. 98-99). His support of Hutchins is further 
manifested by his opposition to specialism and sci- 
entism. According to the jacket blurb, the book is 
“readable.” Well, relatively speaking, perhaps. 

As part of the commemoration of its golden jubilee, 

the College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, “the parent of 
Catholie colleges for women,” has published a small 
volume containing five lectures on the Catholic liberal- 
arts college. According to the Reverend Charles A. 
Hart, who instructs both at the Catholic University 
and at the college, 
The Catholie liberal-arts college . . . cannot be true to 
its purpose unless it presents a distinctly Catholic eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology, that is to say, 
presentations of these sciences in such a way that the 
Christian’s membership in the Mystical Body of Christ 
shall be constantly considered in the conclusions to be 
reached concerning this same man as a member of the 
various natural societies in which he has necessary mem- 
bership (pp. 18-19). 


To Roy J. Deferrari, secretary general of the Cath- 
olie University of America, “Probably the most im- 
portant and the most obvious contribution of the 
Catholic college for women to American life is the 
training of women to become home-makers” (p. 61). 

“On General and Liberal Edueation,” edited by 
Joseph P. Blickensderfer, president of the Associa- 
tion for General and Liberal Education, is a sym- 
posium consisting of 27 articles of varying lengths 
and of contrasting viewpoints, and covering a wide 
scope. Among the contributors are Norman Cousins, 
Aldous Huxley, and others primarily identified with 
the literary world. Mortimer J. Adler engages once 
more in his favorite indoor sport of blasting away 
at professors of education, while Erie Russell Bent- 
ley, assistant professor of English at the University 
of Minnesota, warns against the danger of the teacher 
becoming “an eneyelopedia wired for sound” (p. 26). 

Appalled by the neglect of liberal-arts general edu- 
cation and convineed that it has an important role in 
making democracy work, Wallace B. Donham, former 
dean of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard and eurrently George Fisher 
Baker professor of administration, presents in his 
“Edueation for Responsible Living” a one-man Har- 
vard Report. After a critical analysis of general 
education in the American college in the light of his 
lorty years’ experience, Dr. Donham describes a pro- 
gram of his own. He is correct in many of his recom- 
mendations, but he sometimes hits wide of the mark, 
as, for instance, when he states that the study of for- 
eign civilizations ean well be done without the acqui- 
sition of competence in foreign languages. Dr. Don- 
ham’s book takes its time in developing its theme, 
but it is better written than most books on the college. 
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Support for general education is also given in 
“Mission of the University,” José Ortega y Gasset, 
one of the best-known Spanish thinkers. Originally 
delivered as a lecture in 1930 to the Federacién Uni- 
versitaria Escolar of Madrid, this small book has but 
recently been translated by Howard Lee Nostrand, who 
has also provided a 30-page introduction consisting of 
a biography of Ortega and a critical interpretation of 
his ideas on higher education. Striking straight from 
the shoulder, “with exaggerated sharpness and sim- 
plicity” (p. 34), to use his own words, Ortega de- 
nounces the “slovenliness” of the dictatorial de River: 
regime, with apparent unconcern for the consequences. 
Slovenliness “penetrates our whole national life from 
top to bottom, directing, inspiring its actions. The 
state is slovenly in its dealings with the citizen, per- 
mitting him, on oceasion, to evade compliance with 
its laws; or vice versa, the state itself applies the 
laws fraudulently and makes them a means of de- 
ceiving the citizen” (p. 41). Here is where the uni- 
versity comes in; “In the thick of life’s urgencies and 
its passions, the university must assert itself as a 
major ‘spiritual power’, higher than the press, stand- 
ing for serenity in the midst of frenzy, for serious- 
ness and the grasp of intellect in the face of frivolity 
and unashamed stupidity” (p. 99). Basically, the 
function of the university is “the teaching of the 
culture, the system of vital ideas, which the age has 
attained” (p. 59). The Faculty of Culture, in fact, 
should be “the nucleus of the university and of the 
whole higher learning” (p. 86). Apart from the trans- 
mission of culture (science, social science, philoso- 
phy), the university must provide training for the 
professions, training for future scientists, and con- 
tributions to scientific research. Professionalism and 
specialism—in The Revolt of the Masses Ortega used 
the term “the barbarism of specialization”—have no 
place in the university. “Civilization has had to 
await the beginning of the twentieth century, to see 
the astounding spectacle of how brutal, how stupid, 
and yet how aggressive is the man learned in one 
thing and fundamentally ignorant of all else” (p. 
61). Classifiers may find it difficult to put Ortega 
into a clearly demarcated category, especially since he 
recommends a student-controlled university. 

“Edueation for Modern Man,” by Sidney Hook, 
chairman of the philosophy department of the Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, is a 
vigorous, persuasive, cogent treatise on the philoso- 
phy of higher education. As an experimentalist, Dr. 
Hook seeks “to justify the ends of education by their 
consequences in experience” (p. 15). From cover to 
cover he goes about “exposing the errors and illogic 
of metaphysical dogmatism in education” (p. 27), 
although he himself occasionally falls into the trap 
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of dogmatism. In crossing swords with Hutchins and 
Meiklejohn, he uses his logie with the effect of a 
scimitar. Hook rejects the totally preseribed curricu- 
lum, but is equally opposed to unrestricted election. 
Adopting the golden mean, he proposes a curricular 
core composed of “selected materials from the fields 
of mathematics and the natural sciences, social studies, 
including history, language and literature, philosophy 
and logic, art and music” (pp. 105-106). The out- 
come of this program would be the strengthening of 
“the skills of reading and writing, of thinking and 
imaginative interpretation, of criticism and evalua- 
tion” (p. 106). Chapter nine, “The Good Teacher,” 
is a masterly description of good college teaching. 
It is very specific and should be recommended—the 
temptation is to say “required’’—reading for all col- 
lege teachers. The appendix presents a critical ap- 
praisal of the curriculum of St. John’s College. Here 
the author is factual, practically always objective, 
and painstakingly fair to the point of rarely hitting 
below the belt. Anyone familiar with controversial 
writings will apreciate the restraint which Dr. Hook’s 
style reflects. In his final paragraph, Dr. Hook an- 
nounces that his positive proposals for the reform of 
liberal-arts education “will be published elsewhere.” 
This reviewer is looking forward to the publication 
of the Hook plan, but believes that it may prove to 
be less important and interesting than his current 
book. Reconstruction is generally more difficult than 
demolition. This may be an instance of illogie, but 
the writer is entitled to an opinion and to a pre- 
diction. 

By this time everyone, save this writer, has had his 
say about the famed “General Education in a Free 
Society,” the Harvard Report. Only a few special- 
ized comments may still be in order, since the Report 
has been reviewed and counter-reviewed and dissected 
from every angle. It is noteworthy that President 
Conant’s Introduction contains backhanded remarks 
on educational specialists (pp. vi, vii), whereas the 
Report proper attempts a conciliation between the 
educationists and the other college instructors (pp. 
23-24), and leans on educational research studies 
(pp. 84, 87, 88,90). It may be that this reflects the in- 
fluence of the three educationist-members of the Har- 
vard Committee, but it is strange that Robert Ulich, 
whose reputation as a humanist in education is very 
high, should agree to a statement that clearly implies 
that educational history and philosophy, his special 
fields, are not “beneficial” in training teachers (pp. 
25-26). If the Harvard Report, as Dr. Conant in- 


sists, “represents a unanimity of opinion not based 
on compromise between divergent views” (p. vi), then 
this reviewer will acknowledge the loss of the bet and 
will reread a dozen pedagogical works as a “conse- 
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quence.” A word about the style: it is very luciq 
and often aphoristie without being hackneyed, byt 
it sometimes bends down to the banal (p. 74). 

Less known to the public is the report by the (Co. 
lumbia College Committee on Plans, “A College Pro. 
gram in Action,” under the chairmanship of Harrison 
R. Steeves, Harrison professor of English, and the 
secretaryship of Jacques Barzun, professor of his. 
tory. The eleven members of this committee repre. 
sent the social, natural, mathematical, and ethical 
sciences—and the administrative arm—but not the 
foreign languages or psychology. (No one from 
Teachers College need apply!) The volume is a “(de- 
tailed self-criticism” and designed for public enlight- 
enment. Specifically, it suggests “means of bringing 
about greater co-ordination among policies and pro- 
cedures for the realization of our declared principles” 
(pp. 4-5). It discusses with modest frankness and 
oceasional self-criticism, sans the stuffed-shirtiness in- 
evitable in most college reports, many problems of 
administration and curriculum. The eredo of the 
Committee deserves quotation: 


It is no lip service to tradition to declare once more 
that the liberal arts program should be the heart of our 
interests and aims as a college. In the meaning of lib- 
eral arts we include all studies that contribute to the 
art of living, as distinct from the channeled preparation 
for making a living. What we gladly concede to the 
necessities of ‘‘preprofessional’’ education leaves us still 
convinced that the student for whom we can do most and 
who can do most for us is the four-year liberal arts stu- 
dent (p. 19). 


The core curriculum, which leans toward more re- 
quired courses, consists of Introduction to Contempo- 
rary Civilization, the humanities, science, foreign lan- 
guages, English, and physical education and hygiene. 
One of the practices of supervising the junior fac- 
ulty is open to serious question (p. 69). 

The progressive colleges, too, interpret their pro- 
grams to the general public. “Bennington College,” 
by Mrs. Barbara Jones, a former faculty member who 
has been with the college all through its fourteen-year 
history, discusses such matters as the institution’s 
philosophy, curriculum, the college community, and 
nonresident and field work. What Bennington seeks 
to do is to provide general education, that is, “edu- 
cation of the individual-as-a-whole in the culture- 
as-a-whole” (p. 119). Disclaiming that the student 
“does what she likes,” Mrs. Jones points out that the 
College “hopes to make all the student’s work in col- 
lege relate to what she may do afterwards” (p. 36), 
whatever it may be, with no special stress on mar- 
riage. Concerning the latter, “it seems reasonable to 
suppose that ‘learning by doing’ is as important in 
marriage as in other things” (p. 39). The author's 
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progressiveness does not prevent her from appreciat- 
ing opposing views (pp. 101, 117-118) or from em- 
ploying conservative terminology (p. 116). 

The Antioch Plan has received justifiable publicity 
both here and abroad. What “Antioch College,” by 
Algo D. Henderson, president, and Dorothy Hall, 
editor of publications, accomplishes is to interpret 
fairly the work of the institution since its reorganiza- 
tion by Arthur E. Morgan over a quarter-century ago. 
The authors admit that more students are attracted 
by the democratic campus life and the work study 
prog ram than by “the required-course program which 
introduces students to the principal areas of knowl- 
edge” (p. 30). The book reads at times like a college 
catalogue or even like a sales brochure, but manages 
to escape classification as a Baedeker. Not the least 
advantage of attending Antioch is the statistical 
probability of the altar. “It is estimated that ap- 
proximately three out of four Antioch girls so far 
have married; over half of them have married Antioch 
men. Some of these marriages take place while the 
students are still in college” (p. 59). Seriously, 
however, Antioch seems to be doing fine work scho- 
lastically, voecationally, and democratically. In the 
latter domain its policies are likely to cawse concern 
to advocates of white supremacy. 

The interest of the small progressive college in 
matrimony is also reflected in the report on Stephens 
College, “Explorations m General Education,’® by 
Roy I. Johnson, direetor of publications and asso- 
ciate in educational research. This is a description 
of “a program of general education for women as 
women” (p. 6), methodology, and sundry experiences 
of the past 25 years. Appropriately enough, there is 
a chapter, ‘“Edueation for Marriage,” which treats the 
subject fully and discusses in particular the “mar- 
education” course (one year, six semester 
hours). This book could have profited by a pruning 
of the many statements of the obvious. _ 

Unlike the colleges just mentioned, Sarah Lawrence 
does not sum up its program in one volume, but con- 
tinues to issue studies on specialized aspects of its 
program. “Field Work in College Education,” by 
Helen M. Lynd, of the Middletown Lynds and a fac- 
ulty member at Sarah Lawrence, is a 300-page treatise 
showing how nonbookish field work contributes to the 
higher purposes of liberal education. No claim is 
made that all students benefit from field work; there 
are, in fact, ease studies (pp. 121-123) analyzing why 
some girls failed. The author denies that Sarah Law- 
rence is “a rich girls’ college isolated in the South 
Westchester community” (p. 74). In the appendices 

‘ Readers interested in general education should be- 
come acquainted with the new quarterly, The Journal of 


General Education, edited by Earl J. McGrath, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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may be found specimen studies resulting from field 
trips, and these should disarm the skeptics. 

Benjamin Fine, education editor of The New York 
Times and holder of a Teachers College Ph.D., is un- 
doubtedly a very able reporter of educational events. 
His seoops of the national ignorance of American his- 
tory and of the teacher-shortage problem have earned 
him great attention and signal honors. As author of 
a doctoral dissertation on college publicity, he has 
had an opportunity of practicing the methods of edu- 
cational research. Yet his two recent books show 
little evidence that the lessons learned at Teachers 
College were lasting ones. His “Democratic Eduea- 
tion,” a report of a survey involving over 5,000 vet- 
erans in 100 “representative” colleges, abounds with 
statements based upon approximate fractions or per- 
centages of veteran opinion. This may be acceptable 
to the general reader, but should not be to the pro- 
fessional. Dr. Fine offers a sketch of the historical 
background of higher education, an exposition of con- 
flicting philosophies and practices, and a description 
of what the colleges can give the veteran and what 
the veteran wants. “Democratic education means un- 
limited education, education for all who wish to go 
to college and can benefit by going” (p. 219), unham- 
pered by the spectre of flunking out. 

A fuller, but no profounder, analysis of Fine’s 
views on higher education may be found in his “Ad- 
mission to American Colleges,” a volume sponsored by 
the Educational Research Fund of the Tuition Plan, 
Ine. Here are the results of 450 replies to a question- 
naire sent to “representative” colleges and of a study 
of the catalogues of 650 liberal-arts colleges, also pre- 
sumably “representative.” Dr. Fine demonstrates 
once more that he is more journalist than researcher 
by using such abstractions as “majority,” “vast ma- 
jority,” and “overwhelming majority” (pp. 28, 29, 
54, 67). He speaks of “representative responses from 
typical colleges and universities” (p. 91), doubtless 
on his own authority (how “typical” is Mt. Merey 
College?). Whenever he does use percentages, which 
is rare, he does not indicate that these are based on 
the 450 replies or the 650 catalogues (pp. 68, 101, 
131). The specifie guidance value of such a volume 
is, therefore, limited. A simple tabulation would have 
been more helpful and might have prevented the book 
from becoming a dull, encyclopedic recapitulation. 
With his stubborn insistence that “college-entrance 
requirements are basically democratic” (p. 174), Fine 
deliberately shuts his eyes to the practices of nu- 
merus clausus which have frequently been exposed, 
most recently by Dan W. Dodson in the July, 1946, 
American Mercury. As to Fine’s recommendations 
concerning the criteria for admission, the best that 
can be said is that they are as shallow as his research 
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procedures. Like Socrates, Dr. Fine asks many ques- 
tions, and often (pp. vii, 1, 144, 212), unlike Socrates, 
he does not lead the way to the answers. 

With colleges becoming increasingly committee- 
conscious, it is reasonable to expect that the educat 
tional bookstalls will soon be glutted with reports 
and that Progressives and “magnilibrists,” as B. L. 
Ullman of the University of North Carolina ealls 
them, will jump on the bandwagon of general, if not 
liberal, education. There may be many who will sub- 
scribe to a compromise report such as that of Har- 
vard or that of Yale. The latter is very forthright 
on this point: 

We have tried to avoid the reactionary curricula which 
have been publicly proposed and have gained some suf- 
frage. We have, on the other hand, tried to strike order 
into the chaos of the free elective system which still finds 
its most notable support at the place of its origin. We 
have not been ashamed to take good ideas where we have 
found them. Our programs to Mr. 
Hutchins, something to Mr. Stringfellow Barr, something 
to the so-called Progressive Colleges—Bard, Bennington, 
Connecticut College for Women, Sarah Lawrence, and 
We owe ideas to such different people as 
Professor Whitehead, and Professor 


owe something 


other places. 
President Eliot, 
Dewey. 
Whichever philosophy is adopted, it is to be hoped 
that the colleges will not become grandiloquent and 
multilequent. At a time when paper is lamentably 
searee. it does not appear good policy for each col- 
lege to write a book about itself, or for a publishing 
firm to issue a series of volumes on institutions af- 
fected by the catalogue complex. What is needed is 
a single volume which treats all plans and programs 
comparatively and critically, as well as apprecia- 
tively. Only in this way will the confusion abgut 
current higher education be significantly lessened. 
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